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Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Joseph    G.    Knapp,    Administrator 


The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research  studies 
and  service  activities  of  assistance  to  farmers  in  connec- 
tion with  cooperatives  engaged  in  marketing  farm  products, 
purchasing  farm  supplies,  and  supplying  business  services. 
The  work  of  the  Service  relates  to  problems  of  manage- 
ment, organization,  policies,  financing,  merchandising, 
product  quality,  costs,  efficiency,  and  membership. 

The  Service  publishes  the  results  of  such  studies;  confers 
and  advises  with  officials  of  farmer  cooperatives;  and 
works  with  educational  agencies,  cooperatives,  and  others 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  cooperative 
principles  and  practices. 
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Highlights 


•  Frequent  readers  of  Midland  Cooperator  showed  con- 
siderably more  knowledge  of  cooperatives  and  higher 
participation  in  their  activities  than  those  who  read  the 
paper  less  frequently. 

•  Managers  of  Midland  locals  valued  Midland  Cooperator 
as  a  help  in  carrying  on  their  business,  90  percent  of  them 
saying  it  helped  in  advertising  farm  supplies  distributed 
by  the  locals  and  thus  increasing  their  business,  in  giving 
patrons  needed  information,  and  in  explaining  setup  and 
operations  of  cooperatives. 

•  Of  patrons  interviewed,  56  percent  were  frequent  readers 
of  Midland  Cooperator. 

•  Patrons  liked  Midland  Cooperator.  When  asked  to  com- 
pare it  with  farm  papers  they  read  regularly,  73  percent 
said  it  was  as  good  as  most.  Another  10  percent  thought 
it  better  than  most  or  the  best. 

•  Among  categories  of  news  in  Midland  Cooperator,  coop- 
erative news  ranked  third  in  popularity  among  patrons. 
Agricultural  news  had  highest  readership  and  general 
interest  news  second  highest.  Yet  when  compared  with 
two  other  cooperative  membership  papers,  the  Cooperator 
ranked  first  in  readership  of  cooperative  news. 

•  Cooperative  news  comprised  26  percent  of  Midland 
Cooperator's  contents.  Advertisements,  chiefly  of  products 
manufactured  by  Midland  and  distributed  by  Midland  locals, 
accounted  for  30  percent. 

•  Readership  among  patrons  from  36  to  50  years  of  age 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  age  group. 

•  Readership  of  pages  1,  2,  and  3  in  Midland  Cooperator 
generally  exceeded  that  of  any  succeeding  page. 

•  Midland  Cooperator  had  to  meet  stiff  competition  for 
patrons'  time,  with  99  percent  of  them  receiving  farm 
publications,  99  percent  owning  radios  and  listening  every 
day,  and  94  percent  receiving  daily  papers. 

•  In  addition  to  Midland  Cooperator,  patrons  gave  as 
sources  of  information  on  cooperatives  —  associates, 
cooperative  meetings,  and  newspapers. 
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How    Do    Members   Use    a  Co-op  Paper? 

Based  on  Study  of  Midland  Cooperator. 


This  study  presents  resiilts  of  a  survey  on  effectiveness  of 
a  cooperative  membership  publication  as  determined  by 
readership  and  its  impact  on  patrons.  So  far  as  is  known, 
no  studies  of  this  kind  for  co-ops  have  been  published. 
This  report  contains  results  of  the  study  that  should  be 
useful  to  many  cooperatives. 


Job    K.    Savage,    Jr. 

Farm  Supplies  Branch 
Purchasing   Division 

A  regular  publication,  distributed  by  a 
farmer  cooperative  to  its  members, 
is  perhaps  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  cooperative  and  the 
farmers  it  serves.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  association's  management  wants  to 
know  whether  the  publication  is  doing  an 
effective  job.  They  are  searching  for 
answers  to  questions  such  as  these: 

Do  members  read  their  cooperative 
paper?  How  regvilarly  do  they  read  it? 
What  part  of  it  do  they  read  most?  How 
do  men  and  women  compare  in  reader- 
ship? Are  there  any  appreciable  differ- 
ences in  age,  income,  or  educational 
levels  among  readers?  What  do  reaaers 
think  of  the  paper?  What  effect  does  it 
have  on  its  readers?  Does  it  influence 
their  thinking  and  their  actions?  And  if 
so,  how? 

To  find  answers  to  this  series  of 
questions.  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  asked  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
its  membership  newspaper  --  Midland 
Cooperator. 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  under- 
took this  study  because  findings  also 
would  have  application  to  many  coopera- 
tives and  others  interested  in  member- 
ship publications. 


Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  is  a  re- 
gional farm  supply  cooperative  serving 
local  member  cooperatives  in  most  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  in  northern 
Iowa.  The  association  publishes  Midland 
Cooperator  weekly  and  distributes  it  to 
about  250  of  these  locals  for  their  farmer 
patrons.  It  reaches  some  95,000  patrons 
in  these  three  States. 


MIDLAND 
PATRON 


Midland  Cooperator  is  tabloid  size 
varying  from  eight  to  16  pages  depending 
on  time  of  year  and  need  forgetting  infor- 
mation out  to  members.  Around  $100,000 
yearly  is  spent  publishing  it,  one-half 
paid  by  Midland  and  the  other  half  by  its 
locals. 

Interviewers  obtained  information  on 
readership     and     effectiveness     of     the 


Midland  Cooperator  as  a  means  of  mem- 
bership communication  through  questions 
asked  a  group  of  505  patrons  (71  percent 
of  them  members),  wives  of  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  this  group,  and  52 
managers  of  locals  affiliated  with  Midland 
Cooperatives,  Inc. 


Those  interviewed  represented  a 
cross  section  chosen  from  a  random 
sample.  This  sample  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  counties  in  Midland  territory, 
local  cooperatives  in  these  counties,  and 
finally  individual  farmers  who  patronized 
these  locals. 


Survey  Sample  for  Midland  Cooperator 


'MIDLAND     MEMBERS      (LOCALS) 


Interviews,  showed  first,  as  one 
might  expect,  that  competition  for  read- 
ing time  was  keen  among  those  inter- 
viewed for  these  reasons: 

94  percent  received  daily  papers 

20  percent  received  a  Sunday  paper 

20  percent  received  both  a  daily  and 
a  Sunday  paper 

3  of  every  4  received  a  weekly  news- 
paper 

99  percent  received  one  or  more  farm 
publications 

99  percent  had  radios  and  listened 
daily 

50  percent  had  television  sets  and 
spent  some  time  every  day  viewing  them. 


Who  Reads  Midland  Cooperator? 


In  the  face  of  this  stiff  competition, 
who  was  reading  Midland  Cooperator  and 
how  much  of  it  did  they  read? 

When  interviewing  patrons  of  Midland 
locals  and  their  wives,  interviewers  asked 
if  they  had  read  the  Cooperator,  issue  of 
September  12.  That  paper  had  reached 
them  just  before  the  interviewing  began. 
If  they  had  not  read  that  issue,  they  were 
asked  if  they  had  read  the  September  5 
issue. 

Of  those  interviewed,  26  percent  of 
the  patrons  and  37  percent  of  their  wives 
had  read  or  seen  one  or  more  items  in 
the  September  12  issue. 

Of  the  376  patrons  who  had  not  read 
the  September  12  issue  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  30  percent  had  read  or 
seen  one  or  more  items  in  the  September  5 
issue.  Of  76  wives  who  had  not  read  the 
September  12  issue,  30  percent  had  read 
or  seen  one  or  more  items  in  the  Septem- 
ber 5  issue. 

For  the  two  issues  combined,  there- 
fore, 56  percent  of  the  patrons  and  67 
percent  of  their  wives  had  read  or  seen 
one  or  more  items.  The  wives  had  read 
chiefly  items  about  homemaking. 

Patrons  included  in  the  56  percent 
who  had  read  some  part  of  one  or  both 
of    the   September    issues    could   answer 


questions  on  the  content  of  these  and 
back  issues,  with  a  much  higher  degree 
of  accuracy  than  those  who  had  not.  They 
were  better  informed  as  to  frequency 
of  issue  and  more  appreciative  of  the 
paper  than  those  not  reading  one  of  the 
last  two  issues.  Yet  the  survey  was 
made  during  a  busy  farming  season  when 
these  same  patrons  had  little  time  to 
read.  Because  of  these  considerations, 
it  was  thought  this  56  percent  represented 
the  more  frequent  readers  of  Midland 
Cooperator  and  for  purposes  of  this  re- 
port have  been  so  designated. 

Of  the  52  managers  of  key  locals 
interviewed,  76  percent  had  read  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Midland  Cooperator 
and  80  percent  had  read  the  issue  just 
preceding. 

When  patrons  who  had  not  read  either 
of  the  last  two  issues  were  asked  for 
reasons,  72  percent  said  they  were  too 
busy  with  their  farm  duties  or  too  tired 
when  their  work  day  was  over  to  read. 
The  remaining  26  percent  gave  various 
reasons.  Some  had  been  away  from 
home,  some  had  poor  eyes  and  didn't  read 
much,  some  just  weren't  interested,  and 
a  few  had  only  recently  started  receiving 
the  Cooperator  as  part  of  the  testing 
undertaken  in  this  study. 


Page  Readership  of  Midland  Cooperator 


Percent 
100 


100 


5  687         8 

Page  Number 


What  Do  They  Read? 


As    a    basis    for    comparing    reader 
scores,  contents    of  Midland   Cooperator 
were  classified  into  six  groups: 
I.    Cooperative  news 
II.    Agricultural  news 

in.    General  interest  news 

IV.    Advertisements 
V.    Administrative  matter 

VI.    Homemaker  news 

As  a  word  of  explanation  here,  these 
classifications  are  somewhat  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment.  For  example,  coop- 
erative news  under  the  classifications 
used  in  this  study  has  rather  a  broad 
meaning.  Anything  pertaining  directly  to 
cooperatives  has  been  screened  out  of 
agricultural  and  general  interest  news 
and  put  into  the  cooperative  news  category. 

What  each  of  these  groups  contained 
is  illustrated  on  pages  6  and  7.  Having 
made  this  classification  the  interviewers 
set  out  to  find  what  patrons  were  reading 
by  page  and  by  contents. 


By  Pages 

In  terms  of  having  read  any  of  a  page 
of  the  Cooperator,  the  first  three  pages 
of  both  of  the  last  two  issues  had  highest 
readership.  These  pages  contained  gen- 
eral news  of  interest  to  farmers  with 
some  items  of  special  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  farmer  cooperatives. 

Readership  declined  generally  after 
page  3  with  two  exceptions. 


Page  5  of  the  September  5  issue  was 
particularly  popular  with  the  wives, 
showing  a  100-percent  readership  score. 
The  page  contained  items  on  homemaking. 
The  corresponding  page  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12  issue  showed  an  84-percent 
readership  score  among  wives. 

The  September  5  issue  devoted 
pages  6  and  7  to  an  illustrated  item 
entitled,  "You  Can  See  Soil  Savers  Use 
Best  Methods  at  Plowville."  This  item 
was  popular  enough  to  bring  readership 
scores  on  these  pages  above  what  one 
would  normally  expect  for  this  place  in 
the  paper. 

A  color  ad  on  the  back  page  of  each 
issue  drew  highest  readership  among 
advertisements. 

The  accompanying  key  and  first  page 
of  the  September  5  issue  of  the  Cooper- 
ator as  shown  on  pages  8  and  9  illustrate 
the  method  of  computing  readership 
scores.  The  appendix  shows  both  issues 
tested  and  readership  scores  on  each 
item  in  them. 

By  Contents 

In  the  two  issues  of  Midland  Cooper- 
ator  tested,   patrons    read    the    various 
items  according  to  the  following  scores: 
Agricultural  news  --  38  percent 
General  interest  news  --  31  percent 
Cooperative  news  --  30  percent 
Ads  —  16  percent 
Homemaker  news  --  9  percent 
Among  wives  the  scores  were 
Homemaker  news  --  60  percent 
Agricultural  news  --  23  percent 
Cooperative  news  —  19  percent 
'    General  interest  news  --24  percent 
Ads  --  7  percent 

Although  more  wives  had  picked  up 
and  read  some  of  one  or  both  of  the  two 
issues  than  patrons  had,  the  men  had 
read  24  percent  of  all  contents  whereas 
their  wives  had  read  21  percent. 

Readership  of  administrative  matter 
was  of  minor  importance  in  this  study. 
It  was  included  only  to  account  for  all 
space  in  the  Cooperator. 


Classification  of  Contents  in  Four 
Regional  Membership  Newspapers 
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COOPERATIVE    NEWS 

Includes:  ■     ' 

Farm  supplies 
Events 

Business  meetings  and  reports 
Educational 
Human  interest 
Marketing 


^Sfe 


AGRICULTURAL    NEWS 

Includes: 
Production 
Marketing 
Farm  policy 


GENERAL    INTEREST    NEWS 

Includes: 
Business 

Government  policy 
Education  and  information 
Human  interest 
Armed  forces 
Events 

Public  power  and  natural  gas 
Landscaping 


co-^^' wr^^.s.-  Ill  -i-sSitC*^' 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Includes: 
Cooperative 
Non-cooperative 


rivE     I 


ADMINISTRATIVE   MATTER 

Includes: 
Indices 

Volume  numbers 
Masthead 
Number  and  date  of  issue 


HOMEMAKER    NEWS 

Includes: 
News  about  the  home 
Cooperative  news 
General  interest  news 


Any  this  Issue 
M  % 
W  % 


ANY  THIS  ISSUE  -  Indicates  percent  and  number 
of  men  and  women  who  had  seen  or  read  one  or 
more  items  in  the  issue,  and  number  interviewed 
on  each  issue.   Appears  only  on  the  first  page 
of  the  two  issues. 


MASTHEAD  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and  women 
who  remembered  reading  or  looking  at  the 
masthead. 


Any  this  page 
M  % 

W   < 


ANY  THIS  PAGE  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and 
women  who  said  they  had  seen  any  item  on 
this  page. 


HEADLINE  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  find  women 
who  remembered  seeing  or  reading  any  headline 
on  this  page. 


SAW,  READ  SOME,  READ  ATjL  -  Indicates  percent  of 
men  and  women  who  saw,  read  some  or  read  all  of 
the  copy.   Separate  percentages  are  shown  for 
those  who  read  some,  and  those  who  read  all. 


ANY  -  Indicates  a  composite  score  for  each 
item  determined  by  adding  the  saw,  read  some, 
and  read  all  percentage  scores. 


SAW  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and  women  who 
said  they  had  seen  the  pictures. 


CAPTION  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and  women  who 
said  they  had  seen  the  caption  in  connection 
with  a  picture. 


CARTOON  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and  women 
who  said  they  had  read  or  looked  at  the 
cartoon. 

ANY  THIS  AD  -  Indicates  percent  of  men  and 
women  who  said  they  had  read  or  looked  at  the 
ad. 


Reader  score 
not  obtained 


READER  SCORE  NOT  OBTAINED  -  Indicates  when 
reader  scores  were  not  obtained  in  one  or  two 
items  in  each  issue  of  the  paper. 
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Analysis  of  Cooperator  Contents 

The  two  September  issues  tested  -w^ie 
representative  of  Midland  Cooperator 
for  the  previous  year.  Here  is  how  space 
was  allocated  among  different  classes  of 
news: 


The  category  cooperative  news  in- 
cluded all  news  concerned  with,  relating 
to,  or  directly  mentioning  cooperatives. 
It  can  be  generally  described  as  infor- 
mative, persuasive,  educational,  or  some 
combination  of  the  three.  About  50  per- 
cent of  cooperative  news  was  in  the  form 


of  stories  about  some  phase  of  farm  life 
in  which  Midland  farm  supplies  were 
often  mentioned  as  a  means  of  improving 
production  and  income. 

Regular  ads  in  Midland  Cooperator 
chiefly  presented  farm  supplies  handled 
by  Midland's  locals.  Only  two  or  three  in 
any  issue  dealt  with  products  other  than 
cooperative.  Over  80  percent  of  all  ads 
were  illustrated. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  determine 
effectiveness  of  Midland  Cooperator 
among  its  patron  readers,  a  comparison 
of  its  contents  with  those  of  membership 
papers  of  three  other  regional  farm  sup- 
ply cooperatives  was  made.  These  were 
The  Cooperative  Builder,  Central  Coop- 
erative Wholesale,  Superior,  Wis.,  The 
Cooperative  Consumer,  Consumers  Co- 
operative Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Pacific  Northwest  Co-operator, 
Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

In  space  devoted  to  the  various  cate- 
gories just  listed  as  compared  with  these 
three  cooperative  membership  papers. 
Midland  Cooperator  ranked: 

First  in  agricultural  news 

First  in  homemaker  news 

Second  in  general  news 

Third  in  advertising 

Fourth  in  cooperative  news 


What  Influences  Readership? 


Does  a  patron's  age  have  any  bearing 
on  what  he  reads  in  his  cooperative 
publication?  What  about  his  educational 
level?  Does  the  level  of  his  income 
affect  his  choice  of  items?  Information 
obtained  in  this  study  does  not  answer 
these  questions  completely,  but  it  does 
throw  some  light  on  them.  Detailed  in- 
formation on  the  age,  education,  and 
incomes  of  those  interviewed  is  included 
in  the  appendix. 

Age 

Members  interviewed  were  divided 
into  four  age  groups-- 20-35  years,  36-50 
years,  51-65  years,  and  over  65  years. 


Those  in  the  36-50  age  group  read 
more  of  the  two  issues  of  the  Cooperator 
tested  than  those  in  any  other  age  group. 
Their  readership  in  every  content  cate- 
gory outscored  that  of  every  other  age 
group.  Next,  and  only  slightly  lower  in 
readership  scores,  were  the  over- 65 
group.  Those  in  the  20-35  and  51-65 
groups  read  least. 

Lowest  patron  readership  scores, 
exclusive  of  homemaker  news  and  admin- 
istrative matter,  were  in  the  following 
age  and  content  category  groups: 

20-35  yrs.  --  cooperative  news 
r  agricultural  news, 

51  -  65  yrs.     J  general  interest  news, 
[  and  advertisements 
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Age,    education,    and  income  of  readers  were 
compared  with  what    they  read. 

Education 

Among  patrons  interviewed,  70  per- 
cent of  whom  had  not  completed  high 
school,  years  of  school  completed  below 
college  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on 
extent  of  readership.  In  the  0-8  years 
of  school  group,  cooperative  news  led 
with  a  38  percent  score,  but  agricultural 
news  followed  close  behind  with  37 
percent. 

Among  patrons  who  had  completed 
high  school,  agricultural  news  led  with 
38  percent,  followed  by  general  interest 


news  with  31  percent,  and  cooperative 
news  with  29  percent.  Advertising  also 
scored  lowest  in  this  group  with  17  per- 
cent. 

Patrons  in  the  sample  who  had  at- 
tended college  were  so  few  that  what  was 
true  of  them  might  not  be  true  for  all 
patrons  with  college  education.  Those 
who  had  read  either  or  both  the  issues 
being  tested  had  read  more  intensively 
than  those  with  no  college  training. 

Income 

Patrons  in  the  $2,500- $5,999  gross 
income  group  read  more  of  the  Cooper- 
ator  than  those  with  income  under  $2,500. 
They  also  read  more  than  those  whose 
gross  incomes  were  $6,000  and  over. 

In  the  group  with  incomes  under 
$2,500,  agricultural  news  ranked  first 
with  35  percent  readership,  followed  by 
cooperative  news  and  general  interest 
news  tied  with  29  percent.  Those  with 
incomes  of  $2,500-$  5,999  read  more 
agricultural  news  (42  percent),  followed 
by  general  interest  news  (34  percent)  and 
cooperative  news  (32  percent). 

The  $6,000  and  over  gross  income 
group  preferred  agricultural  news  (36 
percent)  followed  by  general  interest 
news  (30  percent),  and  cooperative  news 
(26  percent). 

Regardless  of  the  income  group, 
advertising  was  lower  in  readership 
among  patrons  than  any  category  except 
homemaker  news. 


How  Does  Midland  Cooperafor's  Readership  Compare? 


No  good  benchmarks  existed  to  com- 
pare the  Cooperator  with.  However, 
xmpublished  surveys  of  two  regional  farm 
supply  associations  and  published  studies 
on  weekly  newspapers  did  give  some 
measures  of  comparison.  The  two  farm 
supply  papers  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  Coonerator  --  among  them 
actual  purpose,  frequency  issued,  size  of 
circulation  and  area  covered,  and  makeup 
of  the  paper.  Weeklies,  of  course,  cover 
news  about  neighbors  and  on  a  personalized 
and  community  basis.  The  Cooperator 
necessarily  covers  a  wide  regional  area 


and  its  contents  cannot   have   the   direct 
personal  appeal  of  a  weekly. 

With  Other  Cooperative  Papers 

The  surveys  made  by  the  two  re- 
gionals  were  used  to  compare  10  of  their 
news  articles  having  highest  readership 
with  10  of  the  Cooperator's  items  having 
highest  readership.  On  the  basis  of  a 
simple  average  of  patrons'  percent 
readership  scores  by  content  category 
and  page,  the  Cooperator  had  a  figure  of 
48   percent;  Cooperative  B,    51    percent; 
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and  Cooperative  A,  43  percent. 

On  readership  of  cooperative  news, 
Midland  patrons  ranked  first.  Of  the 
highest  four  scores  among  Midland 
Cooperator  items,  three  were  on  coop- 
erative news.  Cooperative  A  had  two  of 
its  four  highest  scores  in  this  category, 
and  Cooperative  B  had  one.  All  these 
items  except  one  --  Midland's  third 
highest  scoring  item  --  were  on  page  1. 

A  general  news  item  had  lowest 
readership  in  all  three  papers.  Even  on 
page  1,  which  normally  has  highest 
readership  scores,  general  news  items 
in  both  the  Cooperator  and  Cooperative 
B's  paper  had  the  lowest  readership 
scores  on  that  page. 

A  comparison  of  women's  readership 
scores  on  the  10  articles  with  highest 
readership  showed  a  simple  average 
score  of  34  percent  for  Cooperative  B's 
paper,  24  percent  for  the  Cooperator, 
and  20  percent  for  Cooperative  A's 
paper. 

Also  compared  were  10  ads  with 
highest  readership  scores  from  the 
papers  of  Cooperative  A  and  Coopera- 
tive B  with  10  from  the  Cooperator  with 
highest  readership.  In  this  comparison, 
the  Cooperator  ranked  third. 

Any  comparison  of  ad  readership 
among  the  three  cooperative  papers  of 
necessity  was  somewhat  inexact.  Impor- 
tant variables  incapable  of  precise 
measurement,  such  as  size  of  ad,  loca- 
tion by  page,  position  on  page,  and  addi- 
tion or  absence  of  color  affect  readership 
scores.  Page  location  and  subject  matter 
of  ads  were  generally  comparable  except 
for  the  spot  interest  of  the  two  already 
mentioned. 

With  Weekly  Newspapers 

Because  of  lack  of  similarity  between 
a  regular  weekly  newspaper  and  the 
weekly  membership  paper  of  a  farmer 
cooperative,  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
their  readership  scores  with  any  degree 
of  exactness.  Certain  similarities,  how- 
ever, were  found  between  scores  of  the 
Cooperator  and  those  of  24  weekly  news- 
papers as  reported  by  Schramm  and 
Ludwig  in  "Weekly  Newspaper  and  Its 
Readers,"  published  in  Journalism  Quar- 
terly, 1951,  on  pages  301  to  314.    These 


follow  with  extracts  from   the    Schramm 
and  Ludwig  study  in  quotes. 

"The  reader  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
typically  reads  about  36  percent  of  all  the 
items  in  the  paper..." 

The  average  patron  reader  of  the 
Cooperator  read  about  24  percent  of  all 
items  in  it  and  the  average  wife  about  21 
percent.  Agricultural  news  was  the  only 
class  with  a  patron  readership  score  as 
high  as  the  36  percent  average  shown  for 
weekly  newspapers  in  Schramm  and 
Ludwig' s  study. 

"The  percentage  of  items  read  tends 
to  vary  inversely  with  the  weekly  news- 
paper's circulation  (which,  in  this  re- 
lationship, seems  to  represent  an 
approximation  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
community  served  by  the  newspaper)." 

The  weekly  newspapers  covered  in 
this  study  had  circulations  varying  from 
1,000  to  36,000.  On  the  basis  of  this 
quoted  statement,  the  Cooperator  with  its 
95,000  circulation  would  properly  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  lower  score  on  items 
read  than  the  36  percent  considered 
typical  for  weekly  newspapers. 

"An  item  on  page  1  is  about  twice  as 
likely,  on  the  average,  to  be  read  as  items 
on  any  other  page  of  a  weekly  newspaper." 

This  finding  was  also  valid  for  the 
readership  of  the  Cooperator. 


"Women  read  a  weekly  newspaper 
more  intensively  than  do  men." 

This  conclusion  was  not  true  for  the 
Cooperator,  probably  because  of  its  sub- 
ject matter.    Only  homemaker  news  was 
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read  more  by  women  than  by  men.  Men 
read  advertisements  about  twice  as  much 
as  women  did.  The  ratio  of  men  to 
women  in  reading  cooperative  news  was 
about  3  to  2. 

"Local  pictures  are  more  likely  to  be 
seen  than  any  other  category  or  weekly 
newspaper  comments." 

This  conclusion  was  true  also  for  the 
Cooperator,  since  its  pictures  attracted 
more  readers  than  anything  else. 

"Nearly  all  weekly  newspaper  readers 
have  radios." 

This  conclusion  was  true  for  patrons 
of  Midland's  member  locals. 


"At  least  three-fourths  of  weekly 
newspaper  readers  read  magazines." 

In  the  Midland  study,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  number  who  read 
general  magazines,  but  99  percent  of  the 
patrons  interviewed  received  one  or  more 
farm  publications  produced  in  magazine 
format. 

"At  least  half  of  weekly  newspaper 
readers  read  a  daily  or  Sunday  news- 
paper." 

Over  90  percent  of  the  patrons  of 
Midland  locals  interviewed  received  a 
daily  newspaper,  a  Sunday  newspaper,  or 
both. 


How  Great  Is  Midland  Cooperaf©r's  Impact? 


Generally 


On  Patrons 


The  Cooperator  is  sent  to  patrons  on 
an  automatic  basis  incidental  to  mem- 
bership and  patronage.  In  trying  to 
measure  its  impact,  the  Cooperator  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  therefore,  compared  with 
a  commercial  publication  whose  sub- 
scription lists  go  up  or  down  according 
to  whether  subscribers  like  it  and  renew, 
or  dislike  it  and  cancel  their  subscrip- 
tions. 

To  achieve  any  degree  of  accuracy  in 
measuring  the  impact  of  the  Cooperator 
on  its  readers,  answers  to  the  following 
questions  had  to  be  found: 

How  familiar  were  patrons  with  the 
paper?  Would  they  prefer  it  more  often, 
or  less  often,  than  weekly?  What  was 
their  opinion  of  it  and  of  selected  con- 
tents in  it?  Did  the  paper  have  measur- 
able effects  on  the  cooperative  actions  of 
its  readers?  What  were  the  local  man- 
agers' opinions  and  observations  on  it? 

As  an  indication  of  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  Cooperator,  all  those 
interviewed  were  asked  how  often  they 
received  it.  In  answer,  64  percent  of  the 
patrons  and  73  percent  of  their  wives 
said  "Every  week."  But,  although  the 
Cooperator  is  a  weekly  and  should  have 
reached  every  person  interviewed,  11 
percent  thought  it  came  twice   a   month, 


6  percent  thought  it  was  a  monthly,  7  per- 
cent said  they  didn't  know  how  often  it 
came,  and  11  percent  said  they  didn't 
receive  it  at  all. 

These  answers  rather  clearly  indi- 
cated that  36  percent  of  patrons  and  27 
percent  of  wives  were  unfamiliar  with 
how  often  they  received  their  cooperative 
paper. 


A   majority  of  wives    thought    the  Cooperator 
better    than  most    farm  papers. 


Asked  how  often  they  would  like  to 
receive  the  Cooperator,  a  significant 
majority  --  67  percent  of  patrons  and  70 
percent  of  wives  --  were  satisfied  with  it 
as    a    weekly.     This    preference    is    an 
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indication    of  the  value  placed   upon   the 
paper  by  its  readers. 

When  questioned  on  how  they  would 
rate  the  Cooperator  in  comparison  with 
farm  papers  they  read  regularly,  a  sizable 
majority  —  73  percent  of  patrons  and  68 
percent  of  wives  --  voted  the  Cooperator 
"as  good  as  most."  Those  who  thought 
it  "better  than  most"  or  "the  best"  made 
up  another  10  percent  of  patrons  and  16 
percent  of  wives. 


On  Managers 

Managers  of  Midland  locals  who  were 
interviewed  had  read  the  Cooperator. 
Some  two  of  every  three  had  normally 
spent  less  than  1  hour  reading  each  of 
the  two  issues  being  tested.  Since  the 
Cooperator  runs  from  eight  to  16  pages 
an  issue,  an  average  reader  should  be 
able  to  cover  it  in  less  than  an  hour. 

From  interviews  with  these  managers, 
information  was  obtained  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  not  only  read  but 
understood  and  remembered  much  of 
what  they  read  in  the  Cooperator.  Thus 
it  was  evident  that  this  paper  had  made 
a  definite  impression  on  them.  This 
fact  appears  quite  important  in  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Cooperator  as  a 
medium  of  communication. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Cooperator  helped  in  the  operation  of 
the  local  member  cooperatives,  90  per- 
cent of  all  managers  answered  "Yes". 
It  helped,  they  said,  through  advertise- 
ments featuring  farm    supplies   for    sale 


through  the  locals,  through  increasing 
their  business,  through  giving  patrons 
needed  information,  and  through  explain- 
ing setup  and  operations  of  cooperatives. 
They  were  quite  definite  in  thinking  the 
paper  was  an  effective  vehicle  for  sales 
promotion.  And  three-fourths  of  them 
said  their  patrons  frequently  mentioned 
news  and  information  of  various  kinds 
they  had  gotten  from  it 

One-third  of  the  managers  said  they 
regularly  displayed  pages  from  the 
Cooperator  in  their  establishments.  Some 
one-tenth  of  them  sometimes  had  a  mem- 
ber complaint  about  some  item  in  the 
paper,  usually  an  editorial  the  reader 
disagreed  with. 

Editorally 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  attempt 
to  separate  readers^  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bership publication  distributed  by  Midland 
and  their  opinions  of  the  cooperative 
itself.  If,  for  example,  a  patron  should 
become  dissatisfied  with  products  dis- 
tributed by  Midland,  he  might  lose  inter- 
est in  the  Cooperator.  Yet  answers  to  a 
Ties  of  questions  on  the  general  tone 
ui  the  paper  indicated  it  met  the  approval 
of  a  large  proportion  of  patrons  and 
managers  of  Midland  locals. 

For  example,  58  percent  of  patrons 
and  79  percent  of  managers  agreed  with 
most  Cooperator  editorials.  Twenty-eight 
percent  of  patrons  and  nine  percent  of 
managers  replied  "Don't  know."  Of  those 
expressing  a  definite  opinion,  therefore, 
81  percent  of  patrons  and  87  percent  of 
managers  agreed  with  the  editorials. 

On  a  question  whether  the  paper  was 
too  critical,  not  critical  enough,  or 
middle  of  the  road  on  farm  programs, 
middle  of  the  road  scored  53  percent  with 
patrons  and  74  percent  with  managers. 
Here  again  28  percent  of  patrons  and  9 
percent  of  managers  replied  "Don't 
know."  Thus,  74  percent  of  patrons  and 
81  percent  of  managers  with  definite 
opinions  thought  the  Cooperator  took  a 
middle  of  the  road  position.  This  follows 
right  along  with  the  stated  policy  of 
Midland  to  take  a  middle  of  the  road 
approach. 

Sixty  percent  of  patrons  and  80  per- 
cent of  managers  thought  the  Cooperator 
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Nine- tenths   of   local   managers    said   the  Cooperator    increased   their    business . 


favored  either  small-  or  medium-size 
business.  Five  percent  of  patrons  and 
11  percent  of  managers  said  it  was 
impartial.  Twenty- six  percent  of  patrons 
and  7  percent  of  managers  replied  "Don't 
know."  Thus,  81  percent  of  patrons  and 
88  percent  of  managers  expressing 
definite  ideas  thought  the  Cooperator 
favored  either  small-  or  medium- size 
business. 

Forty-seven  percent   of   patrons    and 


57  percent  of  managers  thought  the  Coop- 
erator favored  either  low-or  medium- 
income  farmers.  Nine  percent  of  patrons 
and  14  percent  of  managers  said  it  was 
impartial.  Thirty-two  percent  of  patrons 
and  23  percent  of  managers  replied 
"Don't  know."  Thus,  of  those  with  definite 
opinions,  69  percent  of  patrons  and  74 
percent  of  managers  thought  the  paper 
favored  the  low-income  and  the  medium- 
income  groups. 


What  \s  Effect  of  Frequency  of  Reading? 


When  those  interviewed  demonstrated 
some  familiarity  with  the  September  12 
issue  of  the  Cooperator,  which  had  just 
reached  them,  or  the  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 5,  they  were  considered  frequent 
readers  of  the  publication.  Within  this 
classification  were  56  percent  of  patrons, 
67  percent  of  wives,  and  80  percent  of 
managers. 

In  making  the  study,  the  idea  was 
tested  that  frequent  readers  of  the  Coop- 
erator would  differ  from  infrequent 
readers  in  showing  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge   of    their    membership    publication 


and  of  farmer  cooperatives,  more  partic- 
ipation in  activities  of  their  cooperative, 
and  more  cooperative  purchasing  loyalty. 
In  most  instances  this  was  so. 

On  Knowledge  of  Midland  Cooperator 

Seventy- eight  percent  of  frequent 
readers  compared  with  64  percent  of  in- 
frequent readers  knew  the  Cooperator 
was  a  weekly. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  frequent 
readers  were  satisfied  with  it  as  a  weekly 
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as     against     53    percent     of     infrequent 
readers. 

On  the  average,  frequent  readers 
rated  the  Cooperator  higher  than  in- 
frequent readers. 

On  the  average,  frequent  readers 
approved  of  its  tone  more  often  than  did 
infrequent  readers. 

On  Knowledge  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Eighty  percent  of  frequent  readers 
compared  with  70  percent  of  infrequent 
readers  knew  farmer  cooperatives  were 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  frequent  readers 
as  against  48  percent  of  infrequent 
readers  knew  farmer  cooperatives  paid 
Federal  income  taxes.  Approximately  the 
same  percentages  held  true  on  knowledge 
of  State  and  local  taxes. 

On  Cooperative  Participation 

Forty-three     percent     of      frequent 
readers  among  patrons   were   medium  to 


high  participators  compared  with  36  per- 
cent of  infrequent  readers. 

Forty-five  percent  of  frequent  readers 
among  wives  were  medium  to  high  partic- 
ipators compared  with  20  percent  of  in- 
frequent readers. 

On  Cooperative  Purchasing   Loyalty^ 

Frequent  readers  were  slightly  more 
loyal  than  infrequent  readers  in  pur- 
chasing petroleum  and  dairy  equipment 
from  Midland  locals. 

In  purchasing  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
purchasing  loyalty  of  frequent  and  in- 
frequent   readers   was   about   the    same. 


Frequent  readers  were  more  favor- 
able to  sales  on  a  cash-on-delivery 
basis  than  infrequent  readers. 


Seventy-five  percent  of  infrequent 
readers  compared  with  only  54  percent  of 
frequent  readers  purchased  from  75  to 
100  percent  of  their  feed  from  Midland 
locals. 


What  Are  Other  Sources  of   Information? 


Patrons  of  Midland  locals  received 
information  on  cooperative  setups  and 
practices  from  other  sources  than  the 
Cooperator.  While  only  nine  percent  of 
them  gave  the  Cooperator  as  their  chief 
source  of  cooperative  information,  this 
was  considered  good  since  their  responses 
were  unaided  recalls  (no  list  of  answers 
to  choose  from).  About  20  percent  of  the 
patrons  named  friends,  neighbors,  rela- 
tives, and  other  farmers  as  their  chief 
source  of  cooperative  information,  20  per- 


cent gave  cooperative  meetings,    and   an 
additional  20  percent  newspapers. 

Interviewers  also  asked  patrons  what 
news  they  liked  in  general  farm  publica- 
tions. Information  on  farming  methods 
led  all  the  rest  with  a  score  of  50  per- 
cent. Most  cooperative  papers,  Midland 
Cooperator  included,  use  news  on  farm- 
ing methods  to  attract  reader  attention. 
This  type  news  then  serves  as  a  back- 
groimd  for  cooperative  educational  ideas 
the  paper  seeks  to  get  across. 


Questions  For  Consideration 


Experience  in  making  this  study  sug- 
gests a  number  of  questions  that  all 
persons  responsible  for  putting  out  a 
cooperative  membership  newspaper  might 
want  to  consider.  Although  regional  coop- 
eratives cover  territories  much  larger  than 
locals  do,  both  have  many  of  the  same 
membership  communication  problems. 


Following  are  some  questions  man- 
agement and  editors  can  consider  in  pub- 
lishing a  cooperative  membership  paper: 

Advertisements  and  articles  dealing  with  supplies, 
which  appear  in  a  membership  paper,  are  only  one 
important  influence  on  purchasing  loyalty.  Others 
are  price  and  qual  ity  of  supplies  and  service  given 
by  the  cooperative.  Much  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  evaluating  effect  of  membership  publica- 
tions on  purchasing  habits  of  patrons. 
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Items    in    the  Cooperator   were   c lassi  fied  and  scored  on   readership   to   see   what  pat rons  read 

and  what    effect    the  paper   had  on    them. 


1.  Is  your  paper  consistently  doing 
all  it  can  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
your  cooperative?  This  means  coopera- 
tive objectives  must  be  clearly  defined 
by  management.  Then  a  cooperative 
paper  should  serve  as  an  effective  tool 
to  get  them  across  to  members.  To  do 
this,  policies,  content  and  technique  of 
presentation  must  be  planned  to  further 
these  objectives. 

2.  Are  you  sure  you  have  most  ef- 
fective balance  among  various  types  of 
material  your  paper  carries?  Perhaps 
one  of  your  main  objectives  is  to  show 
by  specific  examples  how  individual 
patrons  are  using  supplies  distributed  by 
your  cooperative  and  the  benefits  they 
derive  from  their  use  in  increased  pro- 
duction and  better  quality  of  product.  Or 
if  yours  is  a  marketing  cooperative, 
perhaps  you  use  considerable  space  to 
point  up  production  and  market  volumes 
and  prices  realized.  But  do  you  inform 
your  readers  of  cooperative  activities 
outside  their  local  and  regional  areas? 
Do  you  acquaint  them  with  advantages  of 
more  cooperative  integration  and  cooper- 
ation among  cooperatives? 

3.  Do  you  make  enough  use  of  other 
cooperative  membership  papers  as  bases 


of  comparison  with  yours?  All  member- 
ship papers  are  directed  toward  farm 
readers,  most  of  whom  are  interested  in 
the  same,  or  similar,  kinds  of  news.  Do 
other  papers  serving  a  membership 
comparable  to  yours  differ  essentially 
from  your  paper  in  content,  frequency  of 
issue,  type  of  paper  stock,  kind  and 
number  of  illustrations  and  advertise- 
ments? Can  you  pick  up  ideas  from 
other  publications  and  put  them  to  use  in 
your  own  if  they  have  proved  effective? 

4.  Do  you  need  help  from  outside 
sources  in  making  your  paper  more 
effective?  Many  people  today  have  expert 
knowledge  of  publications  in  general  and 
coiild  supply  answers  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  many  organizations,  on  quality  of 
paper  as  it  affects  layout  and  overall 
appearance  of  a  paper;  use  of  photographs, 
art  wor  -  and  type;  use  of  color,  particu- 
larly in  advertisements;  style  of  writing; 
and  choice  and  location  of  contents. 

Among  the  opportunities  for  help  in 
these  fields  are  the  following:  Your  State 
land-grant  college;  the  Information  Fair 
held  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  at  which 
cooperatives  may  submit  their  publica- 
tions and  other   informational    materials 
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and  have  them  appraised  by  a  panel  of 
experts  --  winners  receiving  awards  and 
every  entry  benefiting  from  the  appraisal 
made  of  it;  short  courses  held  by 
the  Cooperative  Editorial  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  at  journalism  schools  of 
selected  colleges;  and  the  yearly  contest 
for  publications  of  dairy  cooperatives 
held  by  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C.  Some 
local  printers  and  publishers  are  well 
qualified  to  answer  questions  and  give 
advice  on  technical  problems. 

Other  sources  of  help  include  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  agencies; 
printing  machinery,  ink,  and  paper  manu- 
facturers; type  houses  and  compositors; 
commercial  art  firms;  and  some  photo- 
graphic studios. 

5.  Who  do  you  want  to  read  your 
paper  besides  patrons  of  your  coopera- 
tive? First,  are  you  sure  the  name  on 
the  mailing  list  is  the  key  person  to 
communicate  with,  the  actual  user  of  the 
co-op's  service?  But  in  addition  coop- 
erative publications  also  need  to  appeal 
to  the  entire  household.  If  wives  of  your 
patrons  often  pick  up  your  membership 
paper  --as  the  study  indicated  wives  of 
Midland  patrons  did  --  they  may  be 
important  links  in  your  communication 
line  between  cooperative  and  patrons. 
Wives  may  have  more  time  to  read.  If 
news  of  the  cooperative,  including  that 
designed  to  promote  cooperative  products, 
is  presented  in  a  way  to  attract  them  as 
well  as  their  husbands,  they  may  not  only 
pass  the  information  along;  they  may 
even  influence  the  buying. 


When  wives  of  Midland  patrons  were 
asked  about  purchases  of  farm  supplies, 
findings  showed  they  had  considerable 
voice.  They  had  read  some  of  Midland's 
ads.  For  example,  in  the  issues  of  the 
Cooperator  tested,  an  ad  for  co-op  egg 
mash  received  equal  readership  from 
wives  and  patrons;  ads  for  a  co-op  corn 
crib,  a  water  tank,  and  a  pipeline  milking 
system  received  higher  readership  from 
wives  than  patrons;  and  an  ad  for  a  co-op 
baby  pig  feed  received  only  a  slightly 
lower  score  from  wives  than  from  patrons. 

Then  what  of  the  young  people  in  your 
patron's  family?  Sons  of  present-day 
members  and  patrons  will  be  the  mem- 
bers and  patrons  of  tomorrow's  cooper- 
atives. Is  your  paper  interesting  enough 
to  them  to  make  them  want  to  read  it  in 
spite  of  competition  from  other  attrac- 
tions? If  not,  can  you  do  something  about 
it?  Cooperatives  that  lose  their  chance 
to  communicate  effectively  with  farmers 
of  tomorrow  may  be  cutting  themselves 
off  from  future  members. 

6.  When  does  your  paper  reach 
patrons,  and  when  do  they  read  it?  If  it 
is  late  reaching  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended  and  if  they  read  it  a  week  or 
more  after  that,  as  some  of  the  Midland 
sample  did,  perhaps  there  is  need  to 
evaluate  ■^our  news  in  light  of  those  facts. 
Generaj.  interest  news  a  week  or  more 
old  may  call  for  special  care  in  selection 
and  presentation.  Do  you  know  what 
day  of  the  week  your  paper  should  reach 
patrons  in  order  to  have  the  greatest 
chance  to  be  read? 

7.  Do  you  know  at  what  season  your 
paper  is  most  likely  to  be  read?  If  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  patrons,  you  will 
know  when  their  busiest  seasons  are  and 
try  to  get  really  important  information 
to  them  at  less  busy  times. 

8.  Is  your  staff  adequate  to  put  out 
an  effective  membership  paper?  Perhaps 
a  small  local  can  put  out  a  small  paper 
with  only  one  experienced  person.  But 
larger  associations  attempting  to  publish 
larger  papers  or  magazines  and  covering 
broader  areas  need  a  staff  trained  in 
communications.  A  cooperative  news- 
paper has  a  function  over  and  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  newspaper  --  that  is  to  take 
an  educational    approach   in   its    stories. 
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This    requires   time   and   more   analysis 
and  preparation  than  just  spot  reporting. 

9.  Have  you  tuned  in  on  membership 
to  find  out  what  they  read  and  what  they 
would  like  to  read  in  your  co-op  news- 
paper? As  a  start  and  then  as  a  periodic 
checkup,  your  own  staff  may  want  to  visit 
some  of  your  patrons   to   find   out  what 


The   membership  paper    is     an    important    link 
between   a  cooperat ive  and  its   members. 


items  they  read  and  what  they  get  out  of 
them.  If  you  desire  a  more  scientific 
and  complete  analysis,  commercial  re- 
search firms  and  other  research  agencies 
are  available  to  make  complete  reader- 
ship surveys. 

Membership  papers  can  never  do 
what  tliey  are  intended  to  do  if  they 
are  not  read.  But  reading  alone  isn't 
the  answer;  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
Readers  should  also  respond  to  the 
information  in  a  way  to  further  the 
objectives  of  their  cooperative.  That 
is  the  real  challenge.  Cooperatives 
must  try  to  measure  the  influence  of 
their  publication  by  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  patrons.  Thus  cooper- 
atives ha-"e  a  tremendous  stake  in 
finding  an  answer  to  tne  question 
started  with: 

How  do  members  use  a  co-op  paper? 


m 
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Appendix 


How   We   Obtained    Readership   Scores 
On    Midland   Cooperator 

In  obtaining  readership  scores,  contents 
of  two  issues  of  Midland  Cooperator  -- 
September  5,  1955,  and  September  12, 
1955,  were  first  classified  as: 

I.  Cooperative  news 

n.  Agricultural  news 

in.  General  interest  news 

IV.  Advertisements 

V.  Administrative  matter 

VI.  Homemaker  news 

Field  interviewers  from  a  private 
survey  firm,  employed  by  Midland  Coop- 
eratives, Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  a 
contractual  basis,  interviewed  505  patrons 
of  Midland  locals,  about  one-fourth  of 
tiieir  wives,  and  52  managers  of  Midland's 
locals.  The  interviews  took  place  within 
the  5  days,  September  13-17,  1955. 

The  interviewers  used  questionnaires 
prepared  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
after  consultation  with  specialists  on  use 
of  questionnaries  on  communication 
problems.  Field  tests  to  verify  suitability 
of  the  questionnaires  were  made. 

On  the  following  pages  are  the  key 
used  in  scoring  readership  and  the  two 
issues  scored. 

Some   Characteristics   of 
Patrons    Interviewed 

Editors  of  cooperative  publications 
are  especially  concerned  with  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  their  readers. 
What  was  found  out  about  patrons  in 
Midland  local  cooperatives  follows: 

Occupations 

About  85  percent  of  patrons  inter- 
viewed are  farmers.  On  the  basis  of  the 
sample,  such  patrons  come  within  the 
following  classifications: 


Stated  occupations 

Percent 

Full-time  farmers 

81 

Part-time  farmers 

4 

Retired  farmers 

2 

Nonf armers 

12 

Petir^d  nonfarmers 

1 

Total 


100 


The  exact  number  of  patrons  actually 
operating  farms  is  not  known.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  indication  based  on 
replies  to  questions  throughout  the  inter- 
view that  most  of  them  were  operators  of 
the  farms  they  lived  on. 

Residence 

Between  98  and  99  percent  of  those 
who  farmed  or  who  had  retired  from 
farming  still  lived  on  the  farm  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  Most  of  the  nonfarmers 
and  those  retired  from  nonfarming 
occupations  --  3  out  of  4  --  lived  in 
towns  and  villages. 

Sex 

About  99  percent  of  those  interviewed 
who  were  classed  as  patrons  were  males. 
The  sample  was  selected  so  that  farm 
operators  of  either  sex  had  an  equal 
chance  of  appearing  in  the  patron  sample. 

Age 

The  patrons  interviewed  were  slightly 
older  than  the  average  for  all  farm 
operators  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
Two  comparisons  support  this  view:  (1) 
55  percent  of  all  farm  operators  in  the 
two  States  were  less  than  50  years  of  age, 
while  only  44  percent  of  patrons  of 
Midland  locals  were  in  this  age  bracket; 
and  (2)  15  percent  of  patrons  of  Midland 
locals  were  in  the  65-and-over  age 
bracket  as  compared  with  13  percent  for 
all  farm  operators. 
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ANY   THIS  TACE 


MIDLAND  CODPEDllTDR 


VOLUME  23 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  SEPTEMBER  5,   1955 


CARE  Has 

New  Food 
Gift  Plan 


Vou  c.in  help  give  jw.iy  more 
Ihan  $1U  million  of  '"surplus"  U.S. 
farm  protluc(s  next  winter  to  hun- 
gry people  overseas. 

The'  gifts  can  be  made  through 
CARE,  the  Cooperalivc  for  Amer- 
ican RcmilUmces  Everywhere. 

U.S.  ITepartinent  of  Agriculture 
ha.s  given  30  million  pounds  of 
basic  foods  to  CARE  from  U.S. 
stockpiles. 

CARE  pays  the  cost  of  packag- 
ing it,  gelling  it  overseas  and  su- 
pervising its  delivery  to  needy  fam- 


ilies    and    insi     _ 

s.    Your    gifts 

will  be  used  It     T 

hose  costs. 

CARE   will     A 

he   foods   into 

packages    that 

g  h    about    20 

pounds    -^2^- 

-         "rr<:\.-.-.         yp 

more  j"*'^^ 

Ml           \*' 
20               )'' 

p'/                   .SI.IMK 

iNi^     5 
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American  and  Asia 

ic  countries.  To 

Headlines 
of  the  Week 

U.S.  Sells  Mast  Grain 

U.S.  shipped  overseas  11.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  the  year  end- 
ing '"""^'^    "^'  '"^  20%   in- 

lo/^    SAW      HE.AD      KKAI)     X^^ld 
g  /  SOMK        -\LL  \  rid 

vV       M      7  9  36        yore 

graSi^w    10  -  \,y^ 

Super  Carrier  Has  Trouble 


The     N 
Forrcstal 
days'  sea 
days,  the 
was   back 

bearings  on  tvvv 
poller  shafts.    Ill 

Farm  Leaders  to  Meet 

Farm  leaders  from  all  over  tht 
world  win  meet  in   Rome  Sept.   9 


rrier,    the 

for     five 

.  In  three 

war  ^ip 

-    burned    out 

her  four  pro- 


to  discuss  surpluse: 
and    other    f  a 
meet 


falling  prices 
oblems.    The 
liscuss 
READ 

lal 


Ruth  N/vi^'eterson,  the  new  Princess  Kay  of 
the  ^i  III  =>yi  '■'^d  no  lack  of  attendants  at 
the  Mi,.***. a  State  Fair.  Whenever  she  ap- 
peared at  the  exhibit  of  the  Dairy  Industries 
Commi-tfee   she   was   surrounded.   Admiring    her 


REAL   LIFE   PRINCESS? 

here,  from  left,  are:  Carold  WcCrehin,  Leon- 
ard, Minn;  John  Stevenson,  St,  Paul;  Donna 
Perron,  St.  Paul;  and  Donnie  Albreght,  St.  Paul. 
See  more  fair  pictures  and  story  on  page  10. 

-    M„ll(.i,.l    (  I.,.]..  r.,t>,r    i-h,.lu    by    Vcrno   N-.;b 


Russians 
Like  We 


am 
Do, 


Says  Olsen 


By  bill  selden 

Russians  crowd  into  big  fairs 
just  like  people  do  here. 

But  you  won't  find  farmers 
competing  for  livestock  or  prod- 
uce ribbons.  No  one  farmer  ". 
anything  worth  exhibiting.        <m 

An  Iowa  farmer  just  back  I  i 
Russia  reported  this  to  a  crc  t 

the  Iowa  Stale  Fair  last  week. 


arc  cool  to  l|jj*President's  sug- 
gestions Ihat  fk  III  cowers  inspect 
and  photograp^^^i  other's  mili- 
tary   installations.    The    theory    is 

(Continued   • 


Ralph  Olsen,  Ellsworth,  Iowa, 
farmer,  returned  just  in  lime  lo 
speak  lo  a  Cooperative  Day  audi-  I 
ence  at  Ihe  big  fair  at  Des  Moines. 

Olsen  is  president  of  the  Iowa 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  which 
sponsored  the  special  day. 

Olsen  was  one  of  12  Ameri- 
cans who  visited  Russia  during 
July  and  August  while  a  team  of 
Russian  farm  experts  visited  the 
Midland  region. 

Olsen's  group  inspected  the  All- 
Union  Agricultural  Exposition  in 
Moscow.  It's  the  nearest  thing  the 
Russians  have  to  our  state  fairs. 

The  Russians  spent  $150  mil- 
ion  for  the  huge  lay-out,  Olsen 
said. 

The  fair  has  fine  buildings,  fur- 
mal  gardens — and  lots  of  stalucs 
of  Russian  heroes  like  Lenin  and 
Stalin, 

"Wo  s;-<w  more  concrete  at  th,ft 
r.in'^i.'unJs  Ih.in   ue  s.iw  in   M  lite 


rest  of  Russia,"  Olsen  said.  "The 
Soviet  agriculture  committee  does 
things  like  that  to  assure  the  peo- 
ple they'r** 

SAW 
h; 
O 
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fair. 

Collective    farm 
fair. 
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!  F.irm; 
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duced  numbe.' 
lo  display. 

And   many  of  the  farmers  who 
attend    Ihe  fair  arc  giM'n   the  Irip 


exhibit    al    the 
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IOWA  co-c;l 

REPORT*; 
SPECIA 
OF  PLC 
UNCLE  W/^ 
TO  THE  FAIR 


a  reward  for  good  work  on  gov- 
cmmenl-owned  farms. 

About  150  wheat  workers  who 
have  pioneered  in  the  new  lands 
area    of    Siberia   were    there    when 

(Continued  en  Page  4) 


start  wilh,  the  packages  will  be  de- 
livered in  West  Germany  and  Ber- 
Im.  Italy,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  In- 
dia, Pakistan  and  Bolivia. 

As  uddjlional  surplus  becomes 
available,  CARE  will  send  food  lo 
more  countries. 

Richard  W.  Reutcr,  new  CARE 
c\ccutive  director,  announced  some 
details  of  ^^/•'''''^""Vj'  last  week 
in  respons'/^  AN^'  \'rom  Mid- 
land Coo[  I       M  3;K      I 

He  expV  \^  2i)5,',  J'  *^'^s'^  °f 
delivering  e^s^^  ^^^  amount  to 
about  $1,  and  lui  each  dollar  you 
give,  one  package  will  he  sent. 

The  price  includes  Ihe  usual 
■  CARE  guarantee  of  free  delivery 
'  and  freedom  from  customs  duties 

id  all  other  costs. 

.Each  package  is  marked  plainly 
a  gift  from  the  American  peo- 
"  Because  of  the  special  relief 
character  of  the  "Food  Crusade,** 
you  cannot  name  a  particular  per- 
son or  institution  to  get  your 
packages. 

"Distribution  of  these  packages 
will  be  made  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  individual  need,  determined  by 
the  CARE  Mission  in  each  coun- 
try in  close  collaboration  with  na- 
tional and  local  welfare  authori- 
ties,"   Reutcr   said. 


IOWA 


— Midland   Coopi  nt   r    I  h   •• 

— E  FAIR  VISITORS  ATTEND  COOPERATIVE  DAY 

headquarters  for  Cooperative  day  at  Iowa  Stata 
Moines,    Hundreds    heard    Ralph    Olsen,   tllsworth 
farmer,  describe  his  trip  to  Russia.  For  other  photos,  see  page  4. 
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MIDLAND  COOPERATO' 


AW  THIS  PACE 


ADA   to   Report 

Financial    Success^ls   Not    Enough,   On  Dairy  Ads 
Yoorhis  Tells  Insurance  Employes 


>Ahji  good  did  jt  do  Urmers  lo 
j  spend    tbeir    money    adscni^ing 


«t4  1 .  ■  >^- 


It  no  longer  n  enough  for 
buiincSA  10  be  ' 
Voorhis  lold  ;i 
Service  Iniiurjn 
and  employes 
liiNi  «cek. 

"More  ihjii 
ever  il  m  u  s  I 
lodjy  have  a 
social  >:  on- 
wricnce.  a  com- 
niuniiy  j\*;ire- 
n  e  s  s  ;ind  .in 
ouilook  of  re- 
sponsibiliiy  for 
n  a  1  ion;il  :jnd 
uorld  prohlems 
if  our  civilizjiion.  us  v-c  know,  il, 
and  our  democracy,  as  "^e  cherish 
il,  are  lo  iur^ive,"  Voorhis  said. 

Voorhis,    executive    director    of 
the   Cooperative    League  of    USA, 


CO-OPS 
ABROAD 

The  second  CARIBBEAN  co- 
operative conference  wiU  nicci  in 
Cieofgeiov'.n.  Rruish  Ouina,  in 
J  jnuar-  ^^n*--         ~  "^^^^e     UN 

Fo, 


spoke    lo   a   conference    of    agents 
and   sales  managers  at    ibc    insur- 
ance cooperat' 
quarters. 

The  conferc 
cmp!o>cs    a    \.. 
Mutual 
f"er^  SAW 
be 


ihc   progressive    spirit    ihai    is    Mu- 
tual  Ser\ice,"  N'oorhis  said.   "And 
v>c  need  the  element  o(  ownership 
us  in  esses  by 
.V*Y 

ance  em- 
V  ihe  rest 
institutions 
can  survive  ano  e,^*  'i  America. 
■  that  bigness  and  monopoly  must 
not  and  uill  not  destroy  freedom 
in  America." 

"Il  is  in  this  demonstralioa  thai 
organizalion-'i  like  Mulua)  Ser%icc 
i,an  make  a  great  and  Uvling  con- 
iribution,"  he  added. 

The  big  problem,  \'oorhis  said. 
IS  to  tind  «a>s  by  \*hich  businesses 
j  big  enough  to  be  erticicni  can  be 
1  democratically  owned   and  con- 

Auto  Giants  Charged 
With  Parts  Monopoly 


trolled  by  many  people. 

"Thai  is  »hy  ihe  growth  of  co- 
operative t>pe  busintsses  must  be- 
long to  and  be  controlled  by  the 
people  who  use  its  services  in  their 
ocal  community. " 

"The  only  question  is  Mhclher 
cooperative  -  type  bu*>ncs&cs  can 
grow  fast  eooogb,"  \'oorhis  saud. 

"Our  insisicnt  task,"  N'oorhis 
concluded,  "is  to  demonstrate  to 
ourselves  first  and  then  to  ihc  oth- 
er nations  of  the  v*or!d  that  Amer- 
ican freedom  still  means  the  right 
and  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
apply  freely,  voluntarily  and  suc- 
cc^fully  to  iheir  problems  the 
practice  of  Mutual  aid.  | 

"This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
what  Mutual  Service  really  repre- 
sents." 

Wall     Street     Journal 
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Ass'n,  and  RuiT^""'^e  Peterson  of 
Lansing,  new  ^^  csoia  Princess 
Kay  of  the  .Mil  11     Way, 

Tentative  plaio  call  for  meetings 
in  St.  Cloud,  .Milaca,  .Moose  L^ke. 
Bemidjt,  Thief  River  Falls,  .Moor- 
head.  Fergus  Falls.  Wadena.  Long 
Prairie.  LiiUe  Falls,  ^"  ^  itch- 
field.  Glcncoe,  ^ 
Chester.  Conlor/       HEADLINE 
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Utilities    Are    Out   to 
Get  Atom   Monopoly 


Fishermen 
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jild  their  co- 
ilant.     It 
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^■'"  indepcnV  ^     o-    Jt%i  less  or 

^luse  7?^    —^ Three"  con 

rket,  he  said. 


By  Co«pcTati«r  News  Service 

Private  utilities  aren't  interested 
in  Cutting  pov^cr  costs 
energy. 

Their  first  aim  is 
this  new  power  sout 
testimony  of  a  Wall 
reporter. 

Writing     from     Geneva    ^T 
world     atom-ror-pcacc     conferc 
ended.     Henry     Gcmmill.    a 
Street  Journal  stafTman.  rep< 

"Officials     of     companies 
make  (aiomic)  reactors  say  ft 
ihat  most  of  their  utility  comp: 
customers  have   no  early   evpecia-  | 
tion   of   cutting   costs    by    building 

atom    r^;^  

olive  is  to  i 


Slake  this  out  »  an  area  of  pri- 
vate rather  Ihao  public  power," 
quoted   manufacturers. 

omic  power  than  that 

nncd   is  already  on 

'resent   proposals   of 

firms,    public    uiili- 

tric  co-ops  all  involve 

pend  on  atomic  fis- 

atoms.    Aiomic   fu- 

atoms  —  may    be 

tier. 

the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
.dy  scientists  know  enouj:h 
it  atomic  fusion  to  be  sure  it 
will  eventually  yield  cheaper  power 
than  atom  fission,  even  thouch 
capital  investments  muvt  be 
greater.'' 


ctnt  d'!<-ision  of  I'^^SCO  r^iolv- 
ing  to  eoopera^^^T  5  the  Esper- 
anlifts  lo  g*t  I^^l  nto  taught  iB 
the  sehools  of  — ,^  -orld. 

Many  of  th«  roost  active  mem- 
bers of  our  co-ops  are  aiso  mem- 
bers of  the  local  school  boards.  It 
is  one  iht-se  mtn  we  must  depend 
to  get  action  for  Espera.ito,  In 
Wisconsin,  at  least,  any  school 
board  can  introduce  Esperanto  into 
the  grade  schools,  .^nd  any  teacher 
can  get  a  free  course  in  Efpcranto 
so  as  to  do  a  gocd  job  of  leachicc 
by  writinp  to  the  Esperanto  Li- 
brar>"  of  MiddUton,  Wis, 

GLEN.S'   P.  TLRNER. 
Rie.  \. 
MKUIeton.  Wis. 


EDITORIALS 

CARE  Hel^ 
All  of  Us 

CARF    helps    dli    ol     us.     It    ^ives 

tunitio  lo  extend  our  b;ind  of  hclptulncss 
eveo'^here. 

Il  helps  u^  spread  our  ideas  of  friend- 
liness, freedom  and  desire  for  pe.ice  by 
showing  Americans  at  their  best. 

.^nd  CARE  now  offers  us  an  cxccltenl 
opponuniiy  lo  combine  our  generosity 
with  a  selfish  benefit. 

We  can  give  away  what  wc  call  "sur- 
plus" food  from  our  price  support  pro- 
down  what  pres- 
e   on    our    home 


ihildhood 


War    Games 


p.A,RE.NTS  still  disagree  about  letting 
*  kids  run  around  "shooting  each  other 
dead"  with  toy  P^vv 

lll'l 
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Corn,  Hog5> 
And  Peace 


hed  naiion- 
nd    Cooperator 

il  22'  I  ^  people  will 
•ify-_  /  They  did  last 
-  response — your 
gifts  for  food  packages — was  an  imjwr- 
lant  reason  thai  CARE  has  gone  ahead 
with  the  program  this  year. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  that  Mid- 
land.people  have  been  such  strong  sup- 
porters of  CAR£. 

For  one  thing,  they  liclped  organize 
Ihis  Cooperative  for  American  Remittanc- 
es Everywhere.  For  SDOtber,  they  tradi- 
tionally have  shown  compassion  for  peo- 
ple in  need.  Aim)  dovt,  if  we  must  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  our  character,  wc 
have  a  very  real  economic  stake  io  seeing 
excess  dair^'  products  move  out  o(  Stor- 
age and  into  hungry'  stomachs. 


~^HE  -HARD  StLL^  in   merchandi 
is  here  to  stay. 

You  can  see  it  everovhere  around  > 

It    sho'-^s    up    when 
\ou  can 
a  week 
can  g 
it's    ir. 
gives    k 
airplane  for  ii 

The    "hard  se' 
its  best,  it  sh-/"      wy 
crs  who  wan  I       v!    13' 
thai  competit. 
of    the    giant    y- 
America.    It    gnn  VVV  a 
stop  buying.  I  I  I 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  whether  the 
current  "hard  sell"  campaign  of  Ameri- 
can business  re\eals  only  hcahhy  com- 
petition or  whether  it  reveals  sickness  and 
disease  is  the  prp<}uc(i0Q  economy. 


.\nd 
that 
model 
T  cereal  alone, 
mpiom.  .-M 
n  among  scll- 
.■\nd  back  of 
,  the  pressure 
machinery    of 
halt   whet^   you 


vondered,  as 
)uld  keep  the 
licers"  out  of 


I'c  were  ^n^ere^led  to  read  (his  week 
irror  of  Your  Mind.  Page  8)  that 
It  is  "futile"  for  parents  to  stop  the  war- 
like games.  So  long  as  wars  exist.,  the 
psycholoflisi  writes,  you  may  as  well  let 
children  play  the  games  and  relax. 

Pretty  grim  thought  that  we  have  to 
soKc  all  the  world's  problems  before  we 
get  rid  of  Indians  and  cowboys  around 
the  house. 


TCt  NOTED  a  few  weeks  ago  thai 
*'  -Russians  .^re  People,  Too.*  That 
was  »vhen  we  commented  on  the  exchange 
visits    of    Russian    and    American     farm 

__ 

■This   week    ve    t^^^ew-   e%idence   of 

whdt  that  exchange  ^'^ — moslly  evidence 

of   « hat  '^  "^•s^  to   in*- 

prove    '/^  5^^^      f'^"^      RF.AD  ^\ 
/  S0  4E       ALL  A 

Ir\siitute^^     _  .  _       ^/tussia 

while    P'"^^***-^-  -^i^.^    here. 

He  says  that  Russian  jvople  first  were 
"cool"  toward  the  U.S.  visitors. 

Then  the  cens;*,^*'""''*.,^  r  r  i  e  r  s  went 
dovvn 
greetin, 

Russian  visiioi  \  *>  10"  y  Russians  re- 
sponded by  opcnT!*^—""^  hearts  to  ibe 
.American  visitors. 

We  ha\  c  learned  that  Russians  and 
.Americans  can  meet  and  understand  each 
other  when  ihey  talk  com  and  hogs.  We 
can  do  as  well  when  we  talk  of  ways  IO 
peace  if  wc  permit  freer  exchange  cf  peo- 
ple .md  ideas. 


1  111,11     lilt    \.w\tr^^~^    -~^^  I   1   I  E  I   »     »cui 

.vn.  Russian*/^  ^W  \'  the  friendly 
eting  that  I  V.  '^K  I  were  giving 
visiioiV  l>  10:  /f 
i    bv    opcnT^"""""^   he 
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selves  M)me  barga!-^, 
kct     place    by  ^       .^y 
power. 

Ue   wclcom 
w  jv  toward  mort.' 
ipoi^h  thc;^  stop  short  {of  extending  the 
idea  and   ils  beoefils  to  tbctr  custorocn. 


cooperative 
freedom,  even 
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Hells  Canyon  Dam  to  Cp^ 
More—  and   It's  Worth   u 


September  5.    1955 


MrOLANO  COOPERATOR 


o^ 


■y   DAVID  W.   ANGEVINE 
Coopwotiv*    News    Swvic* 
WNE  HIGH   DAM    vs.   three 

low    dams. 
The    public    controversy    that 
twirls   around   Hells   Canyon    cen- 
ters on  this  issue. 

Should  (be  federal  govcrnmeiit 
buiid  a  high  daip  in  Hells  Can- 
JOD,  as  30  senators  and  numerous 
jroups  across  (he  country  propose?  j  ^j  pHmT^ 

Or  should  Idaho  Power  Co.  be 
allowed  (o  build  Ihre' 


would  add  only  505.000  kilowatts 
of  prime  power. 

What    wouM    **"'    two    projects 
cost?  11  I 

Costello    fcr~.hat     the    high 
dam  w;>--^       "'      ""^C.OOO — or 
READ 


Angewine 


Federal  Power 
okayed  the  powc 
The  commis- 
aion's  decision 
can  be  reversed 
in  Congress  or 
in  court,  where 
a  suit  will  be 
filed    shortly. 

Perhaps  Wil- 
liam J,  Costello 
knows  more 
about  t  h  e  iWo 
plans  than  any 
man  alive.  Cos- 
lello  is  an  FPC  hearing  examiner. 
He  hsicned  to  both  sides  argue 
the  case  for  17  months. 

Hearings  began  July  7,  1953. 
Attorneys  for  the  two  plans  filed 
their  summary  briefs  Nov.  24, 
1954.  The  testimony  covers  20,000 
pages.  Costello  listened.  And  on 
May  6  this  year,  he  made  his  de- 
cision, itself  covering  79  pages. 
Said  Costello; 

'*Tbe  high  dam  would  be  doUar- 
fornlollar  the  better  in  vestment 
and  the  more  nearly  ideal  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  Snake  (river)." 

Costello    found     that    the    high 
dam  would  add  924,000  kilo^ 
of  prime   power    lo  the   Ci 
basin  system.  The  three  d, 
Idaho    Power    Company 


These     esti 

j  Some  peop' 

1  figures  arcj 
Cecil  I. 
mator  for  N^_  .l>Oeparlment' 
rcclamjtion  bureau,  told  a  Senate 
interior  committee  last  spring  that 
under  present  construction  costs 
the  high  dam  could  be  built  for 
S-lOSli  million.  Idaho  Power  Co. 
insists  that  its  3-dam  project  can 
be  built  for  $133  million. 

Costello's  estimates  include  over- 
all construction  costs.  In  each  case, 
the  total  estimate  is  not  power  cost 
alone.  It  includes  fish  ladders,  nav- 
igation, and  flood  control  benc- 
fils. 

So  far  as  navigation  is  con- 
cerned, the  high  dam's  reservoir 
would  stretch  for  93  miles.  Costel- 
lo found.  Of  Idaho  Power's  three 
dams,  one  (Brownlee)  would  also 
have  a  size*ble  reservoir.  It  "would 
be  39  miles  shortet  and  would  be 
a  less  effective  iransporlalion  medi- 
um," Costello  said. 

So  far  as  flood  control  is  con- 
cerned, the  high  dam  on  July  27, 
FPC  noted  that  the  high  dam 
would  impound  3,880,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  and  the  three  small- 
er dams  only    1,017,400  acre-feet. 

■i^  adJilional  amount  of  flood 

^lorage  would   have   to  be 

elsewhere,"     FPC     said. 

'    dams    are    built.    The 
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commission  did  not  say  what  this 
would  cost. 

But  everything  considered,  as- 
sumiDg  Costello's  cost  estimates  to 
be  approximately  correct,  which 
project  is  the  better? — The  high 
dam  that  costs  $420  for  each  Kilo- 
watt of  prime  power?  Or  the  three 
smaller  dams  that  will  cost  $378 
for  each    kilowatt? 

One  answer  is  lo  build  the  proj- 
ect that  gives  the  lowest  per-unit 
cost-— even  though  this  might  mean 
failure  to  develop  the  river's  full 
power  potential  and  lose  forever 
several  hundred  thousand  kilo- 
watts of  badly  needed  power. 

Another  answer  is  to  go  on 
building  dams — more  of  them  or 
ones — until  the  last  dollar 
of  additional  investment  no  longer 
yields  more  than  a  dollar  of  addi- 
tional   benefit. 

The  high  dam  proposed  for  Hells 
Canyon  is  neither  loo  big  nor  too 
expensive,  if  you  accept  this  sec- 
ond standard  of  evaluation. 

For  ab  FPC  itself  says,  'The  ad- 
ditional amount  of  power  that 
:ould  be  produced  by  the  high 
Hells  Canyon  project  would  have  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  about  one-to- 
one."  In  other  words,  the  high 
dam,  costing  $388,570,000,  would 
still  add  one  dollar  of  benefit  for 
very  dollar  it  cost,  the  commis- 
sion says, 

But  even  if  you're  looking  at 
these  two  rival  Hells  Canyon  proj- 
ects from  the  standpoint  of  lowest 
per-unit  cost,  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany s  plan  still  might  not  be  the 
one  you  would  choose,  despite  its 
lower  cost  for  each  kilowatt  of 
prime  power  capacity. 

This  comes  about  because  of  the 
way  private  utili'''"  Ho  their  financ- 
a  closer 
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(CoRHnued  from  Page  1) 

that  mutual  inspection  would  pre- 
vent any  nation  from  building  up 
enough  military  strength  to  sur- 
prise attack  another. 

Peron  Will  Not  Resign 

President  Juan  Peron,  of  Argen- 
tina, agreed  not  to  resign.  Throngs 
of  his  ^>^  ■"■  -^^trated  in 
the 


-OPS  AT  MIDLAND  HEADQUARTERS 

i\oreans  asked  how  cooperatives  tell  their  story 
lei  «  I  employes.  They  saw  publications  of  Midland 
Cooperat  I  Inc.,  last  week  as  part  of  a  two-week  study.  The 
three  art  ™  Juate  students  in  social  work  at  University  of 
Minnesota.  Left  to  right;  Kim.  Hang  Muk,  a  former  newspaper 
reporter;  Ha,  Sang  Nak,  and  Paik,  Kun  Chil,  All  are  from  Seoul. 

HOW    OTHIR    CO-OPS    ARE    DOING- 


IIKnoES    Croup 

Has   New   Trademark 

llhnois    Farm    Supply    Co.    has 
unveiled  a   new  identificalion  pro- 


months, 
bol  will 
on  all 
rucks,  trans- 
ports, employe  is  and  prod- 
uct contamers,      T 

The  prograi  JL  'cing  intro- 
duced at  the  II  ale  fair  and 
in  advertising  in  prairie  Farmer, 
the  cooperative's  own  Patrons' 
Guide  and  in  the  stale  Farm  Bu- 
reau's   magazine. 


Co-op    Snsuranee 
Firm    Steps    Out 

Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Co.  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  sponsored  a  16- 
page    sec'"- 


The    lead    ar- 
ticle     was     by 
Cou- 
:ditor     of 
aturday 
■     t'"'-"d 
'H  peO<L    'l^Free    Men. 
Working    Togef —  " 

Nationwide  i  y  ing  out  from 
13  eastern  stal  I  embrace  (he 
whole  country.  •  old  iis  em- 
ployes in  anu-juii...ng  the  new 
program   last  Spring. 

The  kick-off  campaign  uses  two- 
color  ads  in  scores  of  daily  news- 
papers and  trade  publications, 
time  o-^ 

READ 


Israeli  and  Egypt  CBasli 

An  Israeli  fighter  plane  shot 
down  two  F,;,— ^.Man  fighters. 
Troops  froi^\^Y  ^^ries  clashed 
along  the'/         [  A  UN   truce 

supervisor  I  ^*'^       J I  the  con- 

flict. \W    15".c/ 

Big-3  Meet  5et        "^ 

U.S  ,  Britiih  1 1  f  Frensh  foreign 
ministers  will  UJL  iii  New  York 
I  Sept.  27.  They  wm  plan  tactics  for 
an   Oct.    27    mecling    with    Russia, 

I U  N  to  Cut  Truce  Teams 

The  UN  command  agreed  to 
cut  out  four  truce  inspection  teams 
in  Korea  and  to  cut  the  size  of  oth- 
ers. South  Koreans  accuse  Czechs 
and  Poles  op  the  teams  of  being 
communist  spies.  Swedes  and  Swiss 
are  also  on  the  teams. 

Personalities 

Mrs.  Edna  B.  Burdick,  wife  of 
Rep  Usher  L.  Burdick  (R.  N.  D.). 
was  thrown  from  a  horse  and 
killed  last  week.  She  had  been 
married  to  Rep.  Burdick  less  than 
a  month  and  they  were  vacation- 
ing on  their  Williston  ranch. 
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Clyde   S        I       ft.    Iowa   secretary  of  iqr'.CL.Uure.    cJiecVs    Co-op 
Day  pre      *    with  Warner  Russell.  Mi.  Pleasant,   chairman   of 


HE  MEASURES  42>/3  INCHES  ON  CO-OP  YARDSTICK 

Ralph   ^'  left,   Ellsworth,  Iowa,  farmer  who      Co-op  Day  at  Iowa  State  Fair.  Earl  Kii 

just  re  T  from  Russia,  measures  his  young  is  educational  director  of  the  Iowa  In 
grands  I  !cn  Yungclas.  five  years  o!d,  Web-  Cooperation,  which  sponsored  the  e 
iter  C  I   yardsticks  given   as   souvenirs   at  — Midi.r.d  c™>r?r»tor 

Russians  Jam   Fairs,  Tod 


(Conrinivd   trow    Poqe    1  I 


had 


Olsen    visited    because     ihey 
done  a  good  job. 

The  Americans  were  impressed 
by  the  exhibit  of  fai-lail  sheep  at 
the  fair,  Russia  needs  fat  and  the 
sheep  are  greatly  prized  for  their 
tails  which  v.cigh  up  to  90  pounds. 

The  meal-ljpe  hog  isn'l  popu- 
lar in  Russia,  according  to  Olsen. 
Fat  pork  brings  more  than  lean 
because  the  Russians  value  the 
lard. 

"One  thing  the  Russians  really 
can.  brag  about  are  their  horses." 
Olsen  said.  "Their  Arabians  and 
Cossacks  are  especially  fine 
horses." 

Olsen  found  the  Ukraine  similar 
to  his  native  Iowa. 

'The  people  are  friendly  and 
they  looked  like  a  crowd  of  lowans 
as  they  turned  out  to  greet  us," 
Olsen  said. 

At  first  the  Russians  greeted  the 
Americans  coolly  as  they  inspected 
farms  and  visited  industries. 

Ba(  then  word  came  from  Des 
Moioes  that  the  Russian  delegation 
Tisitiog  United  Stales  bad  been 
warmly    received. 

"From  that  point  the  flight  cold- ' 
ness  melted  away,"  Olsen  said.  | 
"Boys  and  girls  greeted  us  with  I 
flowers  and  commiiiees  presented  | 
us  with  the  typical  bread  and  salt  ! 
greeting   (symbol  of  friendship)."    | 

"We  were  eoteriained  ever)-  j 
where  we  went,"  Olsen  said,  "One  | 
night  we  were  impressed  by  a  i 
little  soprano  who  sang  with  a  very  j 
professional    singing   groups. 

"The  next  morning  wc  saw  that  i 
same  tiny  woman  out  herding  12 
boars  for  their  morning  exercise." 

Olsen  saw  no  woven  wire  fences 
in  Rus-^ia.  All  animals  are  herded 

"\\t  fell  the  anim;ils  were  as 
well  disciplined  as  the  people,"  he 
added. 

Russian  leaders  keep  ihc  people 
happy  by  making  a  fev>.  improve- 
ments each   year,  Olsen   said. 

"I  learned  one  thing,  i hough," 
he  added.  "You  can  tell  a  person 
lo  do  a  good  job.  Bui  he  isn't  go- 
ing to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  he 
would  do  if  he  had  some  finan- 
cial   responsibility." 

Olsen  said  he  "couldn't  quite 
■walloH"  Ihc  Russian  way  of  han- 
dling children. 

When  b,-tbies  are  l\^o  months  old 
they  arc  placed  in  nurseries  so  the 
mother  can  work.  The  mother  is 
given  a  few  periods  a  day  off  from 
her  work  lo  nurse  her  baby. 

The  .Americans  vvondcrcd  why 
women  were  doing  work  like  re- 
pairing railroad  tracks. 

"Why  shooIdn*t  *c  «oi^k?"  a 
Russian    woman    replied    to    ihcm. 


They  consider  men  and  women 
equal,  Olsen  said. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age 
of  three  he  is  placed  in  a  kinder- 
garten. Soon  all  Russians  will  have 
to  attend  school  ten  years- 

Olscn  told  one  woman  he  was 
impressed,  "to  see  how  well-trained 
your  little  children  are." 

"They  must  be  trained."  she  re- 
plied. "A  co"*"' —  fartner  must 
have  disciplin 

OUen    saw 
the   average 


^^^  ^^. 


I 


idtcarion    that 
was   dissatis- 


electni^  

each  farmhouse  nas  only  one  or 
two  light  bulbs.  Some  farms  have 
electric  motors  to  pump  water  for 
animals  or  to  run  mills. 

Cooperatives  are  "not  much  in 
evidence"    ui    Ru^^,    Olsen    said. 

"The  nea  y^^i;Y  ^^  ^  market- 
ing co-op  /  -  \ps  selline 
on  the  frel     "  "^^^        J  said. 

Slate  faiX*^  29^  ^/rkers  and 
sell  their  proi"—— ^n  the  state 
I  market."  he  reported.  Collective 
j  farms  are  run  by  a  group  of  farm- 
iers  but  the  state  owns  the  land. 
j  Collective  farmers  can  sell  their 
I  products  on  either  the  state  or  free 
'market.  Produce  costs  more  on  the 
j  free   market. 

■  What  the  Russians  call  consumer 
cooperatives  buy  from  the  slate 
and  sell  lo   members  il   the  ^ 

I  6xed  price,  according  to 

"Each    member   invesis 
1  bles    in    the    co-op."    Ol. 


, 'They  make  some  pretcD?? 
j  locating  back  the  surplus,  but  it 
I  seems  to  be  done  on  a  basis  of 
1  stock  ownership  rather  than  pa- 
I  tronage." 

"We  had  trouble  getting  them 
to  understand  our  questions  about 
!  co-ops,"  Olsen  added.  "We  cor- 
nered the  president  of  a  coopera- 
tive but  wc  couldn't  make  ihe  in- 
I  terprelcr   understand. 

'TTiev  just  don't  seem  lo  know 
I  about  cooperatives  as  we  operate 
I  them  in  this  country."  Olsen  said. 
Hundreds  of  people  heard  Olsen 
speak  at  the  Iowa  fairgrounds. 
Visitors  to  the  Iowa  Co-op  Insti- 
tute teni  were  ottered  an  all-day 
program  of  eniertainmant  and 
talks. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Frank  Miles, 
editor  of  the  Iowa  REA  News, 
struck  at  what  he  called  •'sour 
grapes  criticism"  of  power  coop- 
eratives. 

"Certain  selfish  private  interests 
would  like  to  destroy  power  co- 
ops." he  charged.  "The  RE.A  has 
been  a  money-making  deal  for  the 
federal  government,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  particle  of  scandal  at- 
tached to  the  relationship  between 
power  co-ops  and  the  government." 
Iowa  Agricultnre  Commissioner 
Clyde  Spry  told  the  crowd  that 
"the  farmer  himself  had  better 
come  up  with  a  better  marketing 
program." 

"If  we  had  the  ^ame  sort  of 
marketing  know-how  as  our  pro- 
duction know-how  we  would  be  in 
a  much  better  position  today," 
^nry  said. 

b  e  r  cooperatives   of  the 
^litutc    presented    singers, 
d  other  entertainers  who 
during    ihe    day. 


8  IS  -Tr^^s  A  7^'.:^^  TKA' 


O  DOES  ^'';iZ-Zs^ 


'OOPERATOR  TAKES  CO-OP  QUIZ 

-m.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Thompson,  Carlislof 
.'land  at   co-op  quiz  board.   Buzzer  rings  when  ht 
I  to  right  answer. 


KILL  THOSE  FLBES! 


Use  MIDLAND 
STSCK  SPRAYS 

•    MIDLAND    High    Pofwicy    ^T■ 


STOCK  SPRRV 


U^  Dioiinon  er  Motafhlon  ewigl- 
iions  (»r  rctidnal  coBfrol.  For 
t  po  t  Ireotrncflt  oreand  doon 
oBd  wlndowi  Bta  DioxinMi  or 
Diptcrc-x    C^ 

Ask  about  MIDLAND  "HI 
Spray  for  the 


12 

at  your  MIDLAND 


Get  Your  Pullets 
On  The  Job 


CO-OP  EGG  MASH 


M.\KE    PRODUf, 
yoor  new  pullets- 
hou5«.  include  CO' 
lop  quality  supplem' 


sitters" — out     ©f 

.  into  the  U>ing 

'.^ing  plans.  This 

!o  get  hc*Tier  early 


laving  ...»  bigger  payon  -.  r^T  .jTmarket.  Stop  in  at  yont 
MIDl.-'^ND  cooperative  feed  store  today  and  gel  the  facts  about 
IK*  complete   line  of  CO-OP   brand   laying   feeds  .  .  . 

•  18«o  CO-OP  Egg  Mash    lor  Granules)* 

•  20°o   CO-OP  Egg   Mash    [or  Granules)* 

•  32*oCO-OP  Mosh  Concentrofe* 

(or  Granulesl — plain  or  with  oil 

•  36°oCO-OP  Mash  Concentrate   {with  oil) 

•Available  in  Pellei  Fomi  .Xbo 


Pick  Up  CO-OP  Egg 

at  your  MIDLAND 
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YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 


CLASS    V!   PAGE 


A  Planned  Kitchen  Saves 
Time  and  Labor  for  You 


you 


THE    KITCHEN     is     Ihe    most 
complicaied     room     in'  ihe 
house.  - 

!f    you    don't    believer  that 
will    when    you    move 
home  or  remove  the  cotv 
drawers  and  cupboary 
ing- 

Even  women  who 
gets  collect  a  slagijcrio^ 
pots,    pans,    lids,   dishes,   t. 
and  other  ulcnsils.  All  this,  alonp 
with  food   staples,  cleaning  co- 
ment  and  supplies  and  linen, 
be  3tored  in    ihc  kitchen  art 

When  you're  reorganizing 
kitchen  or  moving  into  a  new 
remember  that  the  key  to  good 
kitchen  storage  is  to  have  items  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  place  of 
use. 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  each 


kind  of  kitchen  work  should  be 
grouped  togelhcr.  This  will  save 
work,  steps  and  lime  for  the  home- 
maker, 

■^'md   your  cooking  center 
ored  the  mixing  bowls, 
1  e  c  t  r  i  c    mixer  or 
.iples  like  flour  and 
|d  condiments.  This 
^nost  convenient  close 
rigeralor  and  ^ovc. 
get   a    lot    of    help    in 
ng  your  kitchen  changes,  or 
1    re-equipping    it    from    a 
prepared  by  the  American 
Economics    Ass'n.    It    costs 
nis  and  the  address  is   1600 
iwentieth  St.,  NW     Washington  9, 
D.  C.  , 

g  and 
Your 


You    can 


Bright-colored  Clothing  Can 
Save  Your  Child  From  Mishap 


Bright  colors  can  be  a  safety 
factor  as  well  as  a  way  to  brighten 
c  hi  di  en's  back-to-school  ward- 
robes, says  Hazel  Paschall  of  the 
clothing  department  at  the  I'' 
sily  oC  Wisconsin. 

Red,    Kelly    greer 
Royal  blue  are  eas; 
lo  see,  parlituiarly 
early    dusk.    Scarves, 
hats  in  gay  colors  can  make  jct 
stcrs    stand    out    even    if    dark 
neutral  colors  are  used  in  coa' 
snow  suils. 

Light    and   bright   colors   i 
loDger    a    cieaning    problem, 
washable,     quick-drying     syDthciiT 
fabrics  on  the  market. 


Orion,  acrilan,  dynci,  and  nylon 
are  found  in  both  outer  and  inner 
garments.  "Stretch"  T-shirts  and 
socks  are  a  real  budget  item  since 
long  time  and  can  be 
vn  to  younger  children, 
nle  darnmg. 
cts,  and  trousers  in 
less  bulky  than  wool 
warm. 
ttnJan  is  big  news  In  sweaters. 
°D  washed,  acrilan  swea^rs 
their  shape  and  dry  qukkly. 
ome  in  a  large  selection  of 

■rdtiroy  has  been  water-proof- 
and    makes    a    good    fabric    for 
raincoats  and  pants. 


RADIO-TV  PROQRA^S 


Brought  to  You 
by  Your  Local 

MIDLAND  Cooperative 
RADIO 


Monday 

Croolciton,    Winn-— KROX, 

I2f.0 — 4:40 

A.M.     and     B:00     AM, 

Madijon,     Wis.— WKOW, 

1070— B:5S 

A.M- 

Thiet     River     Falls.     Mlnn- 

-KTRF,     1230 

—  12:15     P.M. 

Tuesdays 

"^AIV      iU' 

Croolilon,     Minn— KRC/ 

Sf'' 

AM                                   ( 

M      2 

EflU     Claire.     Wi*.— Wl\ 

A.M.                                    \ 

O^'    10 

Madison,     Wi-,— WKOW, 

A.M. 

Maioo    City,    la.— KGLO. 

nrtrt__6;45 

A.M.                                       . 

^"  """•^^ 

Milwaul.ee,      Wll.— WT'X 

ANY    ^1 

AM,                                  / 

Minnaapolli.      Minn,— '1 

M      7*      J 

5:55     A.M.                          \ 

W  34%    J 

Thief    River     FalU.    Minn-V 

—  12:15    P.M. 

'  — 

ify.    la.— KGLO, 

1300 6:<5 

B,     Wii— WTMJ. 

620 — 6:00 

>lli.   Minn.— WCCO.   6:30  and 
.M. 

TV 

Monday 

WU.  —  Ch.,nnol 
Weather. 

7  —  9:30 

Tuesday 

Wii.  — Channel 
^\'(her 

7  —9:30 

ydnesday 

J  — Channel 

7^9:30 

HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS 
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TtiRKt»>- -rTbcen  Muff- 

ed  and  frozen  arc  not  always  prac- 
tical and  time-saving.  By  the  time 
the  lemperatuje  of  stuffing  has 
reached  a  high  cnougR  point  to 
insure  safe  eating,  the  meat  of 
these  birds  may  b^  overcooked. 
• 

WHEN  YOU  SHOP,  FOR 
melons,  there's  a  way  to  insure 
gettmg   rir^    ''  '     -j^fift     sweet 

odor 
slif 


I  KEEP  A  COVfMERClAL  de- 
tergent, bke 
water    ham/"      ANY 
will  rcmo' 
folks'  han' 
soiling- — Es! 
Ansgar,  Iowa. 

• 

IF'  VOLTRE  TAKING  the  kids 
on  a  long  trip,  take  along  a  tray 
or  cookie  sheet  lo  use  as  a  lap 
Iray  and  drawing  board.  The 
turned  up  sides  will  keep  crayons 
and  pencils  from  falhng  out, 
.   • 

APPLY  A  SMALL  AMOUNT 
of  paraffin  to  the  hot  sole  of  your 
iron  to  prevent  starch  from  stick- 
ing. But  once  starch  has  scorched 
on,  the  paraffin  won't  remove  it. 
• 

DISCARDED  METAL  CHICK 
feeders,  painted  and  fastened  to 
the  window  siMs.  cilhef  outside  or 
inside,  make  nice  plant  and  flower 
containers. — Mrs.  E.  D  y  b  e  v  i  b, 
Revillo,  S.  Dak. 

e 

EGG  WHITES  whip  best  if  they 
have  stood  a  while  at  room  tem- 
perature. But  if  you  are  whipping 
cream,  follow  the  opposite  rule. 
Keep  beaters,  bowl,  and  cream  in 
the  refrigerator  to  get  plenty  cold 
before  whipping. 
• 

TINY  JINGLE  BELLS  fastened 
to  a  tot's  shoe  laces  help  mother 
tceep  track  of  the  small  child  in  his 
activities  around  the  house, — Mrs. 
Lewis  Epstein,  Miltslon,  Wis. 
• 

PHOTO  TIP:  A  s  n  a  p  s  h  o  I  of 
your  child  off  for  his  first  day  in 
school  will  be  treasured  during 
future  years.  Try  to  get  a  record 
of  it.  Try  snapping  it  as  the  tot 
walks  toward  the  school  house  lad- 
en with  his  books,  pencil  box  and 
lunch. 

• 

QUIET  A  LEAKY  FAUCET 
Until  it  can  be  repaired  by  tieing  a 
piece  of  string  around  the  spout 
so  the  string  leads  the  water  into 
I  the  sirtk. 


Wednesday 

Crookiton,    Minn— KROX,    1260 

A.M.    and    8:00    AM. 
Maditon,     Wii— WKOW,      1070-8:55 

A-M- 
Thlof    River    Falls.    Minn,— KTRF,     1230 

—  12:15    P.M.* 

Thursday 

Crootciton,    Minn— KROX,    1260 — 640 

A.M. 
Eau    Claire.    Wi».— WEAU,     790—6:00 

A.M. 
Madiion,     Wis, — WKOW.      I  070      5:55 

A.M. 
Maiort    City,    la.— KGLO.     1300 — 6:45 

A.M. 
Milwaukee.     Wii- — WTMJ,     620 — 6:00 

A.M- 
Minneapolii,      Minn.— WCCO.      830— 

5:55   A.M. 
Thief    River    FalUi,    Minn— KTRF.     1230 
—12:15    P.M. 

Friday 

Crookilon.    Minn. — KROX.    1260 — 6:40 

A.M.   and   800   A.M. 
Madiion.     Wit-- WKOW,      1870 8:55 

AM, 
Thief    River     Falli,     Minn — KTRF,     1230 
^—12:15    P.M. 

Saturday 

Craol>.*on,    Minn.- KROX,    1260—6:40' 

AM. 
Eau    Clfl 

A.M. 
Madl.on,     Wli.— WKOW.     1070—5:55  1 
A.M, 


Wi..— WEAU.    790— 6:09j 


r|-|v 
Order  these  p. 
sasCity  16,. Wo. 


'"I 

'■  Pedi 
I  a     ch, 

signs  to  U' 

tains  or  lo^ 

room    wal 

mulli-slan 

He's  ralher 

can     see     fi 

Enjoy   him  now!    Order  pattern 

C.1J74    20c 

afk4ns  from   Midlajid  Cooptradir,  il243   Swift. 'KSn- 
"le  sufe,  tp  (n.clu^c  f'4"'^rn  nufu.bv''.  V'th  your.  vr*J*?''< 


.5  MIDLAND 


^=^Shoricuf  Supper 


Canned  salmon  and  soda  crackers  conihini.  speedily   for  these 
tasty  croquettes. 

Serve  them  wilh^^> — —  ^**^Ju^t  heat  a  can  of  un- 

diluted condensed 

Complete  thi 
aged  cole  slaw  a 
wafers. 


1  Pound   can  sal 
and  flaked. 

IM:   cups     finely    rolled 
crumbs 

2  tablespoons  snipped  pa: 
2  t.ablespoons  chopped   on; 


green  beans,,  pack- 
molds    with    vanilla 


tea.spoona    lemon    juice 
ti?aspoon  salt 
iash   pepper 
eggs 
z  tablespoons  water 
cracker  crumbs 

Combine  salmon,  cracker  crumbs,  parsley,  onion,  lemon,  juice, 
salt,  pepper  and  one  egg,  mix  well.  Divide  into  six  parts. ~"shapc  each 
into  an  oval.  Press  a  dcnt'in  one  end  to  resemble  a  salmon  steak. 
Combine  remaining  egg  and  water.  Roll  croquettes  in  cracker 
crumbs;  dip  in  egg-water  mixture  and  roll  again  in  cracker  meal. 
Saute  in  hot  fat  unlH  golden  brownl  turning  once  (about  15  minutes,) 

Serves  6. 


Dry  Suds  Will  Shoo  Dirt  From  Your  Rugs 


Her 

J.'-"^^ 

^"lean 

, N 

iinul  it  forms  a  jelly. 

carr/ 
wi(( 

SAW 

READ 
SOME 

ElEAD 
ALL 

Ye 

/ 

Ah'Y 

\ae    half    cup    of    the 
ine  in  a  mixing  howl. 

cuA 

M     - 

- 

3 

;.e 

\ 

W  62-7. 

/ply  it  to  the  carpet 

cups> 

^^^ 

- 

57 

/ 

o. 

Wardrobe    Gem! 


fuller 


ton 

wear  It 

Both  fashions 

tering.      slir^ 

figure! 

Pattern  \  u.  ,,.  yen's  Sizes 
34,  36.  38,  \^^^y\yAii-  Size  36 
jumper  requires  -■»  yards  54-inch 
fabric;  blouse,  2  yards  39-inch 


collar. 
smart 

spnng^m  I 
cverywhcriV 

Pattern 
14,"  16,  18,  3o!>rrr'l6  takes  3V4 
yards  4.^-inch   fabric. 


lo  wear 


Sizes    12, 


Send  thirlv-five  cents  (in  coins)  for  each  pallcrn.  lo  Midland  Co- 
operator.i  217  Paflerli  j  Depf.,  243  W.  17ih  St..  New  York  11,  N:Y. 
Add  ^\e.  cents  for  t-icti  pattern  it  you  want  titsl  cl.iss  mailing. 
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YOU  CAN  SELSOIL  SAVERS  USE 


rssy 


•*?-5 


*f£afc.- 


^  --• 


'^'^•w.^To  Lawndale 


-*3fe. 


^?^— ::-/:^V**"'^'^ 


-•<tu.iii*^ 


■^  Seed   and   Fertilizer 

Demonstration   Plots      / 


S^S:>3KUi)u:^'«lia-...:»  HEW  TILE    ,1 


LEVEL    LAND    PLOWING    FINALS  Windbreak  » j"^'"^ """^ 


Call  For  MIDLAND'a-Sulk  Fertilizer 
Spreading  Service 


Fall    fertilizing     pays    rich 
^'V'y''sm    mm    i:£sh^'S'°'"' 

f  SOME       .\1J.         \ 

pol     «     2        2  6  )his 

fall  .  .7:: ■"^labop 

with  MIDLAND'S  Bulk   Fer- 
tilizer Spreading  Service! 


'5. 


^^^: 


*  Fall    applied   fertilizer   assures   a    faster    spring    s<^' 
for  grasses,  legumes  or  grains.  It  is  right  in 
ready  to  stimulate  growth. 

•  Fall  applied  fertiliier  benefits  the  soil  by  sp«ea^^ 
decomposition  of  crop  residue;  helps  to  put  more  into 
soil  than  crops  take  out. 


Bulk  spreading  eliminates  much  work  for  you  in  han- 

^gs  .  .  .  cuts  down  hondling  and  storage  prob* 

the  form  .  .  .  helps  you  get  ahead  of  ttie  spring 

*  Special   MIDLAND  Foil   fertilizer   Discounts  give   you 
bonus  sovings.  Ask  obout  them  tod*^;^ 


check  with  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 


LOOK  FC 

Diere's  much  more  to  Minnesota 
the  plowing  contests. 

The  co':^ 
crowd-v 
come  I 
strat.\ 

This"! 
at  the  l,2Ui7r 
north  of  Roth5 
•  ty  agent,  soil/^   ^"^^ 
members  ha(    **  -WK 
than  a  year— \>*  14< 
tions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  y> 
you  \nsit  the  PlowxTlle  site,  25  mile 
Fergus  Falls: 

•  A    seven-year   old    stand    of 
plowed  up,  fertilized  and  seeded  tc 
and  other  grasses. 

•  Woody  weed  control— 2.4,5-T  a 
buck  brush  and  other  pasture  weec 

•  Band  seeding — grass  and  legu; 
crop  and  fertilizer  placed  in  on( 
bands. 

**  A  two-acre  pot-hole  tiled  out. 

•  Two  miles  of  natural  drainag 
to  a  four-to-one  slope,  mulched  dow 
brome  grass. 

•  Four  or  five  acres  of  stubble  t 

•  Ten  field  strips,  from  a  qus 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  20  i"ods  wid 
erosion  controL 
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E  BEST  METHODS  AT  PLOWVILLI 


Pagp  7. 


DR  THESE  EVENTS 


Plowville  than         •  Five  waterways  grassed. 

•  Three  contour  strips  laid  out,  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  long,  nine  rods  wide,  30 
acres, 

•  Contour  fencing — about  120  rods  set  up  on 
the  days  by  University  fencing  specialist  John  R. 


For  Fall  Harvesting  &  Plowing 

stock  Up  On  MIDLAND  Lubricants 


/ents  draw  big 
id  more  people 
farming  demon- 


leld  Sept.  16-17 
rosvik  brothers 
ibers,  the  coun- 
university  staff 
I  working  more 
ving  demonstra- 

you'll  see  when 
les  northwest  of 

alfalfa    brome 

CO  alfalfa-brome 

and  2.4-D  killed 

ids. 

ume  seed,  nurse 

ae   operation    in 


geway  flattened 
A'n  and  seeded  to 

mulching. 

larter  to  three- 
>de,  laid  for  wind 


HERE'S  HOW  THE  PHOTO  MAP  WAS  MADE 

The    photograph 
ate    editor    of    M 
plane    pilofer" 
Central  Air 
flew  at  8,3 
Selden  nsed  ? 


taken   by   Bill   Selden,   associ- 

from    an    air- 

er    of   West 

.  They 


ative  21/4    inch. 
a  second  at  fS  th 
veloped    normally — I  '^ 
wide  print  was  mac't 
paper. 

Then  Selden  and  Ei 
it  with  type    and    s 
by    retouching.    The    e 
Minneapolis    Star-Trib 
the  Midland  region  to 
Th. 


yosed  a  neg- 
'       1/250  of 
The  film  was  de- 
D76.    A    30-inch 
negative  on  No,  3 


/Miktelson  labelled 

the    important   lines 
■Tg    was    made    by    the 
J.,    first    newspaper    in 
amerama  technique, 
he  engravmg   is  av  to  any  newspapers  in 

the  region  which  wish  to  help  call  attention  to  Min- 
nesota   Plowville    this    year. 

Neetzel,  using  a  post-drivei-  and  sharpened  posts. 

•  An  18-acre  pond  created  by  a  dam,  with  reed 
canary,  redtop  and  other  wildlife  grasses. 

•  Corn  population  and  fertility  tests — three 
com  stands  with  10,000,  15,000  and  20,000  plants 
to  the  acre,  with  varying  fertilizer  treatments 
within  eapk  tj'pe. 


GOING  TO  RUN  SHORT  Ot^S- 
call  up  your  MIDLAND  coopei 
LAND    Farm    Service    man. 
our  "DRUM  LOT"  Oil  Sale! 
batteries,  tires  and  sparlc  plu^ 


^A^VW*' 


need  for  fall  field  work?  Then 

ther   delivery   by   your   MID- 

Sulk  quantity  savings  during 

over    needs   on   anfi-freeze, 


.•vt**V******V,  . 


12. 


niOTOBOll 


iWIDCO    lOW-30   Multi-Grade 
On   Your   Next   Order  .  .  . 

Today's   finest    generol    service    motor    oil 

for   your   car^^^;^ -^*;;,;*or    engines! 

MIDCO    V^SAW     READ     RL-ADS^ement-l 
Heavy  ff  SOMB:       Ali       \.^  ^^y. 

ice  spetl       ^'     ^  l  ^^       )  *'^*^'' 

gency  actSsJ]!^^        ~         J^^^Xlra  clean 

.  .  .  reduces  weoT: -rrrTTaster.  easier 

starting.  It  gives  the  all-temperoture  pro- 
tection you  need  For  fall  and  winter,  spring 
and  summer  operations.  Ask  for  ;w«*wnia. 
tion  folder  from  your 
wogon  Man. 


.**VV****VW****WWV**W**V*tVW**W*****V*V**VV**\ 


CaW  for  MIDLAND  Farm  Service 
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Page  8  MIDLAND  COOP€R>, 

Federal    Trade    Grot' 


ber  5.    1955 

'Consumers  - 


A>V  THIS  PAGE 


Watch    Out    for    Gimmicks 


The  advcrliscrs  with  fancy  gimmfcks,  golden  op- 
porlunilies   and   amazing   bargains   arc   slill   at   it. 

Last  month  alone  the  Tederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion took  aciion  against  nearl>  60  false  advertis- 
ers, mishranders  and  misreprescnters. 

Under  new  FTC  polic>,  mosl  of  the 
sclllcd  when  offenders  agreed  to  slop 
just   claims.     No   criminal   action   aga  I 
was  reported. 

F1"C    gets    involved    when    advcrti 
stale   lines — into  inter-slalc  commerce  where 
eral  authority  starts.    FTC  moves  in  when  bi 
or  competitors   complain    against    fast   talkers 
stretch  the  truth,  | 

Here's  a  sampling  of  the  cases: 

A    Los   Angeles   firm  agreed   to   slop  saying 
"Leg-Eze"  kit  would  cure  milk  leg.  varicose  veini 
or  sores  and  sprains. 

Another  Los  Angeles  firm  bragged  that  iu 
house  paints  were  as  good  as  nationally  known 
brands  selling  for  twice  as  much.  It  offered  a 
"special"  low  price  to  clear  out  its  warehouse. 


■M. 


FTC  agents  found  the  firm  had  accepted  a  huge 
amount  of  orders  for  much  more  paint  than  a 
good-sized  warehouse  could  hold — so  the  clearance 
sale  was  a  fake.  FTC  also  charged  the  painl  was 
than  national  brands. 

ork  outfit  advertised   a  floral  ceoier- 
"G  w^w    Under    Glass" — Only    real 
varieties    from    the    "deep 
t  of  the  flowers  turned  out 
FTC  said. 
T^m  in  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  offered  a  "golden 
-orlunity."    You  could  gel  S4S   worth  of  mer- 
'ise  by  paying  $2.50  for  a  coupon  book, 
some  of  the  offers  had  strings  attached.  For 
:e.   you  could  have  a   suit  cleaned   free   IF. 
paid  to  have  another  cleaned  at  the  regular 
^ce.  FTC  reported. 

Sometimes  FTC  decides  in  favor  of  tb>  adver- 
tiser.   A   New  York  company    brapp, 
macbiac  was  "almost  human." 
Just   fancy  sales  talk.   FTC 
ided. 


Much  Fertilizer  Carri 
Over  for  Another  Year 


Much  of  the  fertilizer  you  add 
to  your  crops  may  be  left  In  the 
soil  to  build  greater  yields  an- 
other year. 

How  much  carryover  bj; 
will  gel  deperuis  on  r 
Among    them     are 
amount  of  moisture, 
of  the   crop  you   harv 
amount  of  fertilizer  you 

Iowa  State  College    TTnomb^ 
6gure    the    cairjover    ^^  ks 
something  like  this: 

When  40  or  more  poui 
nitrogen  are  used  for  corn, 
25%  of  that  nitrogen  you 
on  fine  textured  soils  can  be  left 
for  the  crop  next  year.  In  dry  sea- 
sons this  carryover  may  be  even 
greater. 

But  on  sandy  soils  you  may  get 
little  or  no  residual  effect  from  ni- 
trogen the  following  year. 


The  carryover  of  phosphate 
plowed  under  or  disked  in  for  com 
wil  Irange  from  40*"^  to  60^'c. 
You  cannot  expect  much  car- 
less  (han  40  pounds 
ohale  are  applied  to 
you  add  80  pounds 
acre  the  carryover 
more, 
potash  is  concerned, 
one  -  third  to  two  -  thirds  of 
nutrient  can  be  left  over  for 
t  year. 

'Its  and  clays,  a  carryover 
erage  about  30%  if  the 
;  corn  and  you  take  the 
.ailcs  oiT.  It  may  be  up  to  60To 
if  the  stalks  are  left  on  the  ground. 
When  small  grains  and  legume- 
grass  seedings  are  made  the  pot- 
ash carryover  will  probably  range 
around  40%  when  the  straw  is 
taken  off.  You>.--  -*nJo  60 
when  it  is  I' 


MIRROR    OF   YOUR    MIND- 


Should  Children  Play  vVar? 


'  Do  career  women  try  to  prove 
flicir  independence? 

Not  as  much  as  formerly.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  women  often 
chose  careers  to  prove  their  equal- 
ity with  men.  Now  they  have 
equal  rights.  Ihcy  arc  not  so  much 
on  the  defensive. 

Homeraaking    has    gained 
prestige,    too,    and    it    ts    general 
accepted   that   women   are  ^^ 
and    emotionally     hca.K 
husband>childrcn    en 

Most  women  whi 
nou.  do  it  from  lott 
ticular  field,  not  becau^ 
to    prove    themselves    supe! 
men. 


By  playing  war  they  can  let  off 
boisterous  steam  with  wooden  sol 
dicrs  and  toy  guns. 


notes 


mprove 


Should  children  be  allowed  to 
play   war  games? 
■    Yes.     .As     long     as     grown  -  ups 
fight    Wars,    it's    futile    to    prclend 
that   wars  don't  exist. 

Every  child  has  natural  aggres- 
sive insiincis  for  which  he  seeks 
outlets.  Playing  war  is  one  way 
he  can  learn  to  control  his  primi- 
tive  urge   to   violence. 

Children  must  tcarn  that  they 
can't  hurt  others  mlhoul  being 
hurt  in 


will  have  the  oppo- 
cveryone  has  a  good 
Memories  need  using, 
mproving. 
■e  arc  lots  of  systems  for 
Ing  )our  memory,  but  >ou 
emcmbcr  what  you  haveii't 
ed  in  the  first  place. 
Making  notes  to  remind  you  of 
simple  things  sho\%s  thai  you  dis- 
trust your  memorv.  .Actually,  it's 
very  reliable.  The  normal  mind 
can  store  thousands  of  memories 
without  strain. 


Send  T«u'  iokei.  riddlai,  poami,  dtawini^i  mm 
Uncle  Walt.  If  yoj  aik.  hall  i«a  that  you  bacoma  «  SMOKEY  BEAR  JUNIOR 
fOREST  RANGER  without  coil  to  you.  '  Raadcrt  whoia  contrlbutloni  wb  ha** 
tpacs  to  U(«  xill  9at  anothar  reward  from  UncU  Walt.  Boyi  will  recalfs  * 
handiom*  SMOKET  BEAR  laath«r  belt.  GirU  will  gel  an  aHractly*  SMOKEV 
BEAR   icarf.    Addrati:    Unci*  Walt,   Midland  Cooparator,   Minr.aapolii    13.  Mtnn. 


Cook  Each  t^arf 

Of  Chicken 

In  Different  Way 

Chicken  should  be  cooked  ac- 
cording to  the  cut,  suggest  food 
specialists  of  the  USDA. 

This  way  you  can  use  the  low 
cost  bo^>— — — ~"^"~— — ^.hroiler- 
fryey'^AW  RE.AD  RE^^S.  the 
ma/ 

3 


ST.iTE  FAIRS  ARE  MADE  TO 
ORDER  for  boys  and  girU  to 
have   fun. 

There  is  so  much  to  see 
much  to  do  at  the  averi", 
region  s  t  a  t  ^  fair, 
spend  every  day  of 
looking  and  doing   ; 
ever>-thing. 

State   fairs   are    where 
ships  in   4-H   and   Future    Fa 
groups  pay  off. 

Lucky  youngsters  usually 
at  the  fair  in  special  dormit 
They  are  around  for  all  the  s 
ties  of  their  groups,  and  they 
watch  everything  else  that  ta. 
place. 

Uncle  Walt  took  a  photographer 
to  the  Minnesota,  fair  last  week. 
He  stopped  to  watch  a  blacksmith 
shcte  a  horse — an  undertaking  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  saw  a  potter  shape  a  beautiful 
vase  from  a  lamp  of  wet  clay. 

Stone  cutters,  working  right  in 
front  of  him,  fashioned  wonderful 
ornaments  from  dull-appearing 
stones. 

New  rockets  and  weapons  from 
every  branch  of  the  armed  services 
attracted  boys  by  the  hundreds. 

And  crowds  watched  the  Navy 
frogmen"  perform  in  a  big  glass 
tank. 

One   could   not  ■  imagine    there 


were    so    many    tractors,    combines 
and  other  common  farm  mscbines 
in  a  whc'le  state,  let  alone  a  small 
And    there    were    weird 
machines    which    Uncle 
w  existed, 
a   state    fair,    you 
.ch  ache  from  more 
candy,   and    soft 
few  minutes  than  you 
-  "  lifetime  back  in  the 


— B  to- 


'mgs  are 
m't  offer 
'ifficuU  to 
eat  when  cooktC  Jj~  any  of  these 
dry  heat  meth'^^y  le  "bargain" 
cuts  of  chicke  \/ln  don't  sell 
for  these  reasQ.!?T^ 

To  make  use  of  the  whole  bird 
and  economize  on  cost,  broil  or 
fry  the  meaty  pieces  for  one  meal 
and  then  cook  the  back,  neck  and 
wings  by  themselves  with  moist- 
ure. 

Cover  with  water  and  add 
chopped  onions.  celer>*,  and  herbs 
for  flavor.  Simmer  (heat  just  be- 
low boiling)  for  about  an  hour  or 
until  the  meat  easiJy  flakes  off  the 
bone.  Use  the  broth  for  soup  or 
thicken  for  use  oo  dumplings  or 
toast. 

The  bony  part  of  a  three- 
pound  chicken  (ready -to  -  ser\'e) 
should  give  enough  meat  for  two 
servings. 

•If  you're  going  to  preserve  these 
broiler-fryers  while  they  are  plenti- 
ful,   freeze   the    meaty   parts. 


■^  -tv-. 


SCHOOL'S 
^OPEN 


(Copyri 


Syndir 


Have  You  Tried 


v^lBBLED 
JoOD? 

t  Your    Ijt. 


'able  a 

>V^  "'yj  Cooperative 

IFarm   Shore  or  Feed   Mill) 


m 


Fruit  Juices  Can 
Stain   Porcelain 
Kitchen  Surfaces 

That    porcelain    enamel    top    on 
your    stove,    sink    or    table    is    not 
Margaret 


men  I 

During" 
when    you   pr- 
for  cannin'/'^  jjvy 
beripcle:^ 
left    in    sill     "     ^^- 
or  discolor \^'  3^ 
wear  through 
a  constant  cle^ 


and     fall 
lot    of   food 
g,   remem- 
and  juices 
;    roughen 
Once  you 
'jZC,  you  have 
iroblem. 


Most    manu  \j  I  rs    make    por- 
celain    ename  mjL^  ces  sthat    are 

'acid  resistant."  Look  for  the 
acid  resistant"  label  on  fixtures 
you  buy.  Such  household  acids 
as  lemon  juice,  tomato  juice.  vir>e- 
gar  and  ammonia  will  not  stain  or 
etch  them  unless  left  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Regular  cleaning  with  soapy  hot 
water  is  always  recommended.  If 
the  porcelain  enamel  surface  is 
very  dirty  or  stained,  use  a  fine, 
smooth  cleaning  powder  or  paste. 
Cleaners  with  sudsing  action 
avoid  the  danger  of  elchmg.  says 
Mrs.  McCordic.  .\fter  using  cleans- 
ing powder  or  paste,  be  sure  to 
wash  well  with  hot  soapy  water. 


■nan;  IB  this  hair  tonic  any 

nan:  Is  it  any  good?  Why, 
\iSt  week  I  spilled  some  on 
lb  and  now  it£  a  brush. 
— Julie  Ann  Albrecht.  Glenwood 
City.  Wis. 

•  . 
Young    man;     Say,    what's    the 
death  rate  around  here? 

Old  timer:  Same  as  anywhere 
else,  I  guess — one  death  to  a  per- 
son. 

— Joan   Elreni.  Princeton,  ~M inn. 

• 
DAFFYNTTION:  Moscow— Place 
where  no  one  stays  up  all  night  to 
ieam  how  an  election  turned  out, 

—Douglas  Olson,  REe.  2,  St. 
James,  Minn. 

• 
TRAVEL 
Airplanes  fly  over  the  mountain. 
Ships  sail  over  the  sea- 
Trains    travel    over    railway 
tracks. 

And  that's  fascinating  to  me. 
— James  Henry   Marohn,  Rte.  3. 
N'eenah,  Wis. 

• 
She:  George  Washington  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world.  He  was 
never  licked. 

He:  Oh,  yes,  he  was — on  a  post- 
age stamp. 

She:  Well,  they  did  that  behind 
his  back. 

—Marion  Raasch,  Hte.  1,  Wis- 
consin Rapids,  Wis. 


See  ( 


Silomai;:.^  Better 

//le 

Wiscoii»m"Silomat 
Mfg.  Go. 

SURING,  WIS. 


Order  Your 

GRAIN  BINS 


bint 

rovida  tafa.  profilabia  ilorag* 
saCB  on  tlia  farm  for  your 
rain.  Rl^kf  now  wa  hava  • 
ood  tupply  of  th*  batt  bint 
va'ilabU  ...  in  »iiat  to  fit  your 
eedt.  Fully  maat  all  qofarn- 
lant     loan    raquiremanlt. 


•  iMidllr    Cll«d    w    •nprlcd 

•  W»orfc*r-ti9kf ;     r«de«t-proo*; 


af  your 


Midland  Cooperative 


Use  Temporaty  Crib 
For  That  Extra  Corn 


MIDLAN  DCOOPERATOR 


Page  fl 


A  lemporary  crib — custom  buitt 
for  your  farm — might  answer  your 
storage  problems  for  that  extra 
com  this  fall.  H.  D.  Bmhn,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  fann 
neer,    recommends    one_ 

*yP^  f  SOME 

#  A  rectaDffular  c 

#  A  round  crib  for 
ing- 

#  A  round  bio  with  an  air  duci 
for  a  mechanical  drier. 

For    air-drying    wet    corn    your 
best   choice   will    be    a    rectangular 

Is    Earthworm 
Over-rated    As 
Soil    Builder? 

The   earthworm    may    not   Ije 


ly 

for  both 
there  is  sorr 
worm  is  t' 
reputed    t 
After     ! 
types  of  na" 
the    forest    flwj 
teamed  that  b- 
and    ticks    and. 


jppeal 

mien.     But 

at  the  earth- 

Ider  he  is 

different 
found  on 
the  researchers 
spiders,  mites 
■    forest    bugs 


produce  a  belter  floor  coverinj^ 
than  earthworms. 

The  material  formed  by  the 
bugs  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
forest  humus.  It  looks  like  bran 
and  made  up  of  leaf  and  needle 
crumbs  and  bug  remains. 

Humus  activity  estimates  were 
based  on  types  of  organisms  pres- 
ent, effect  on  root  growth  of  test 
plants,  proportions  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  decomposition  of  proteins 
and  cellulose  and  nitrification 
rates. 

The  humus  produced  by  bugs 
contained  360  million  air-using 
bacteria  per  cubic  inch.  Moss 
bog  humus  produced  32  million 
bacteria  and  earthworm  castings 
three  million. 


DON'T  MS5  YOUIt  ANMUAi  MttTING 

Wednesday,  Sept.  14 
Denmark    (Wis.)    Co-op    Services 
Elmer  John,  speaker.  8  p.m., 
Schu« 


Wisconsin 

Mead     /     -^^ 
Wiscon,!      M    12^ 

Minnesota   Ass  i.   oi    Cooperatives, 

Hotel  Lowry.  S(.  Paul. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1 
Minnesota  Ass'n  of  Cooperatives, 

Hotel  Lowry.  St.  Paul. 


crib    made    with    poles 
fence. 

Make  the  crib  four  ti 
wide.depending     on     the 

Place    it    pointing    north 

^en  the  westerly  wind 

he  com. 

xpect  a  high  mois- 

the  corn,  a  round 

lb  will  work  well  and 

lO  build.  ' 

Fr;;:— .<;hanica]ly    drying    com 

vr/^  ,.,v,  ^\  at  little  cost  around 
^  /  \>\  \  __  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
ci  \ ;    'n   welded    steel 

^1  M  35?;  JfeJI  with  a  dry- 
tn\J^'   10%    y,c  Sfter. 

Co^"^  a  smaller  duct  to 
ch.inncl  the  air  from  the  drier  to 
the  central  duct,  which  can  be 
made  of  snow  fence,  mesh  wire,  or 
slatted  boards  and  lets  the  air  into 
the  com  all  the  way  up  through 
the  crib. 

Such  a  crib,  says  Bmhn,  can  be 
built  24  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
high — big  enough  for  3.000  bush- 
els of  com.  That  size  will  require 
about  10  creosoted  poles.  The 
structure  should  be  good  for  at 
least   10  years  of  storage. 

One  added  feature:  when  you 
use  heated  air  for  drying,  you  have 
a  perfect  rat-ridding  device.  Simply 
turn  on  hot  air  whenever  you  sus- 
pect rals  in  the  crib.. 


IT'S  HERE  NOW — at  your  tt^idland  cooperative— the 
newest  addition  to  tlie  complete  Midland  H09  Feeding  pro- 
gram. "BABY  PIG  i^>- ~-»c  exceptionally  high  in 

•^  SAW      HEAD      READ   X. 

taste  appeol  end/  some     all      \  [„  io%  sugar,  40% 

oatmeol  o«d  a  vi\^^    _       _         ,_      J,.  They  are  liberally 

fortified  with  antibioTrr-r rrSis  and  minerals  .  ,  .  for 

maximum  health  protection  and  growth  boosting! 


Is  started  wh«n  pigs  ore  o  few  doys 
Qne  50'lb.  bog.  A  switch  i$  tfien 
til  weaning,  or  until  pigs  have 


SPECIAL 
/OFFER 

^r^  SAW      KKAn      ntiiiN^ 


Creep  feedfuq  of  "BABY  PIS  POPETTES" 
oM  .  . .  Slid  continued  until  eoch  ti^ 
mode  to  CO-OP  "PIG  POPPETV 
reached  45  to  SO  lbs. 

These  twin  starter  feeds,  ^v^  „  I  I  ij  Ji  "W'  or  CO-OP  40%  Hog 
Balancer,  ore  designed  to  ensure  ki^..^... ^^onths  under  average  fofwi  con- 
ditions! Ash  about  the  complete  Midland  ttog  Feeding  progrom  and  the  new  Midland 
Hog  Financing  program  when  you  bring  in  this  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  COUPON. 

CLIP  ON  DOTTED  LINE  —  USE  THIS  COUPON  CHECK  NOW 


Accept  our  check  for 
TWO  DOLLARS  ($2.00) 
towards  the  purchase 
price  of  four  50-lb.  bags 
CO-OP  "BABY  PIG  POP- 
ETTES." 


INTRODUCTORY  CHECK  COUPON 

Your  MIDLAND  COOPERATIVE 


..1»5.. 


Credit  to: V«^     '      ^     ) $2.00 

TWO  AND  NO  HUNDREDTHS  DOLLARS 

To  apply  on  purchase  of 
foiir    50-Ib.   bogs   CO-OP 

■BABY    PIG    POPPEHES" ^^~ " 

Indorse  Nome  &   Address 
on  Other  Side 


ICoufitoriignod    by   '-tore    monagor) 
(Good    only    ai    your    MIDLAND    cooporativ 
offor  oxpiroi   oftar  Octobof   3  lit.) 


mwm 


order  at  your  MIDf| 

I  farm  store  o. 
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5TATE      F  Al  R    '^"^'^  ^°'^  '^  overwhelmed 

By  Huge  Farm  Pageant 


ds    of   Kids    Heard   Talking   Train 


(Report   and   Photos) 
ty   V€SNE   NIES 

L'ncle  Walt  went  lo  the  Mmoe- 
sola  Slale  Fair  last  week. 

I  went  along  to  take  pictures  for 
Ihe    Midland    Cooperator. 

1    doni    think    Uncle 
seen  many  staic  fairs. 

He  was  ovenvheli 
had  been  hh  &d  his 
bricL. 

Uncle  Wall  insisted  on  "t" 
the  new  Princess  Kay  of  the  MiUcj^ 
Way.  She's  Ruth  Marie  Peleno^ 
Austin,  who  will  study  horrw 
nomics  at  the  University, 
first  work  with  the  MiniV  w  38=-'  /.- were  lots  of  pigs,  too.  Walt 
Dairy  Industries  Committee ^^-.^....^^ented  that  it  looked  hke  pig 
year  helping  pub!ictz£  the  stale's  { breeding  wai  going  in  circles.  The 
dairy  products.  lean   meat-type  hogs  looked  more 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl    like  old  time  Arkansas  razorbacks 
E-    Peterson    belong    to    the    Free- !  than  any  of  the  fatlcr  hogs  which 
bom  County  Cooperative  Oil  Ass'n    used  to  be  popular.    • 
Id  Albert  Lea  and  Austio.  Uncle    Wail    saw    more    that    a 

Uncle    Walt    found    dozens    of   thonsand     tractors    oo     machinery 
kids  talking  with  a  yellow  loconio- '  UB. 


live.  The  dairy  industries  use  it  as 
part  of  their  exhibit. 

Next  Uncle  Walt  \isited  the  4-H 
building  to  see  a  demonstration. 
He  was  reaDy  up  against  it. 

were   five   demonstrations 

It    seems    that    it's 

ng    the    entire    fair 

settled  down  and 

bake    a    double- 

.af. 

^dway    sideshows    didn't 

'erest  1     ^     V'alt  so  we  skipped 

^ut      I       ide  us  travel  clear 

-^''^         ^^^     •     mds   to   the   cattle 


_;heny, i 


Cet  Your  CO-OP  Corfi  Crib  NOW! 

Basily   Assembled  .  .  .  Easily   Moved 


Designed  for  efficient,  econom- 
ical corn  storage.  Has  rigid 
frame  .  .  .  solid  even  when  emp- 
ty. Equipped  with  diverter  cone 
for  even  filling.  Crib  walls  made 
from    str^     ' "       ^...^^Ivanized 

,ions 
les, 
jled 


SUPPLY   IS  LIMITED  — GET 
YOURS    NOW! 

Siop  in   af   Your 

MIDLAKD  CO-OP 


tif-KX**  3        ■    ^  ■ 


Then  he  went  into  one  of  the 
big  tents  to  iit  down  and  see  what 
else  was  being  shown.  He  saw 
more  tractors! 

Uncle  Wah  vras  worn  out  by 
suppcrtimc.  He  started  looking  for 
his  car. 

Cotton  candy  and  hot  dogs  and 
soda  pop,  he  said,  just  don't  have 
body  enough  to  carry  a  feUow  fo: 
a  strenuous  day  on  foot  at  the  fair. 

The  Pictures 

TOP  LEFT:  This  Chester  While 
qiK  won  Owner  John  Green, 
Kaston,  his  trip  to  the  state 
fair.  Watching  John  prepare 
the  animal  for  showing,  rrom 
left,  are;  Tom  Lafond,  St. 
Paul;  Chester  Daniels,  Austin; 
Nancy,  Terry  and  Marilyn 
Tierney.  St,  Paul;  and  Marcia 
and  Kathie  Olchefike,  St. 
Paul. 

TOP   /^   C.APTIOS-       -^^,     ^f 
youn 
cusiev 
drinking 
comotive 
Minnesota 
committeB. 
RIGHT:  Lou.__' 
Mankato,  demonstrated  prep 
aratton   of  Double  Deck  Fruit 
Loaf.    She    was    one    of    hun- 
dreds    of     youngsters      who 
proved     their     knowledge     to 
judges    and    audiences   in   the 
4-H  building. 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  City  young- 
sters were  fascinated  by  the 
model  cow  displayed  in  the 
booth  sponsored  by  Univer- 
sal Milking  Machine  and  Mid- 
land Cooperatives,  Inc.  Here 
Joan  and  Connie  Nordqulst, 
Roseville,  hear  Paul  Lentr, 
Midland  service  shop  super- 
intendent, explain  tne  milk- 
while  their  father,  Roy 
rdquitt,  right,   looks   on. 


4-H  Deni5S=i:aJors  Were  Their  Own  Show 


HUDSON  TANKS 

Oftiy  Hudson  Tanks  have  all  these  features!  Premium 
(quality  heavy  gauge  galvanized  steel ...  absoluiciT 
crack-free  sides  —  no  place  Tor  dire,  bactetix  . . .  double, 
twin-bead... up  to  2^>'^  ^*"«N,^vcted,  soldered 

side  seam  . . .  ^Yf       ^^**     ^i^"^     READ^V  H  of  solder 

1 1*  roilcd-ia 
J  FLXL  SrZE. 


Get  HUDSON  WATER  TANKS  and 
HUDSON  "Pnrf.Motk'  HOG  FEEDERS 


at  your  MjnUiiyi^operative 

.i  Miin 
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DIRECTOR  Tubeless 

Enjoy   a    new   feeling    of   lecurlty    and    riding 
ease  out  on  the  r> — '  -'■!  on  new  DIREC- 


■*  New  long-life,  m^n  performance 
tread  and  rib  design 

*  New   riding   and   bondnn^   comfort- 
less rood  noise 


«.70x15               K%i 
4-Ply  R>^ —          "-5^ 

jT       S,W      lll..,y)      READ 
/                        SdMK        AU- 

B95 

^        PI..    T..- 

OIReA      moo         10 

6.70x15    hS^L^          "        ^S^ 

W^ 

•  With    rocappQl.le    l>a.i,-- 

SALE  PRICES  ON  ALL  SIZES! 


MtmM^^mmni 


TALK  ABOUT  A  BARGAtN— thU  U  It!  Because  of  the 
fast-growing  acceptance  of  the  new  DIRECTOR  tube- 
less  and  regular  tires,  we  are  reducino 
the  CO-OP  "Deluxe  Cushion".  Pri 
ingly   .   .   .   it's   your    Fall    Festival  /  sn\(E 

quality    level    tire    .    .    .    fully    c 
••LIFE-OF-TREAD"  guarantee! 


CO^OP  "Deluxe  Cusir 

$1^95 


14 


Get  set  tor  good  fall  driving  .  .  .  drive  in  todoy  f^  any  tire 
service  or  tire  replacement  you  need! 


at  your  MIDLANr( 


September  5,  J  955 
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How  New  Midland 
Ads  Are  Created 


You  see  Ihe  first  of  the  new 
Mitl!  ind  cooperaiives  advertising 
on  ihe  pack  page  of  (his  Midland 
Coopcralor, 

Dozens  more  ads  already  are  i 
the  drawing  boards,  in  phoro  si     ' 
dies    and    at   engravers    and^^ 
inak;;rs. 

The  picture  to  (he 
important  step  in   tl 
advertising   for   the    N? 
ily  of  cooperatives, 

Advertising    agency    people 
discussing    an    idea    with    M' 
Olson,  advertising   Ma  nag 
Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
the     first     conference     on     s 
which    will    appear   in    newspap? 
and   farm  publications  during  Oc- 
tober. 

With  Olson  are  Bob  Maercklein 
Oeft),  Bill  Eisner  and  Carl  Nel- 
son of  Maercklein-Nelson  Adver- 
tising,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Before  tbem  are  rough  layouts 
of  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  for 
Cooperalive  Month.  Olson  has  a 
sketch  which  shows  in  a  general 
way  the  ideas  that  Midland  coop- 
eratives want  to  tell  to  readers. 

The  sketch  shows  how  *.he  Mid- 
land "M"  with  the  two  dots  on  top 
represeiUs  people  working  togeth- 
er in  Midland  cftoperalives. 

The  message  inviles  thousands 
of  other  people  to  join  the  more 
than  1,250,000  who  already  have 
a  voice  in  ownership  and  control 
of  Midland  cooperatives. 

After  this  conference  the  agen- 
cy men  put  their  staff  to  work  on 
drawings  and  copy. 

Their  work  then  came  back  to 
Olson  for  changes  and  final  ap- 
proval. 

As  you  read  this  edition  of  Mid- 
land Cooperaior,  engravers,  stereo- 
typers  and  eiectrotypers  are  pro- 
'ducing  the  Co-op  Month  adver- 
tismg  materials  which  will  be  used 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  print- 
ing plants  a  month  from  now. 

Today's  Infra-Heat  fuel  oil  ad 
appears  in  current  issues  of  The 
Farmer  and  of  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist. 

You'll  sec  a  very  sifniiar  ad  in 
two  colors  next  week  end  in  ma- 
jor daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  Midland  region. 

Your  local  cooperative  will  be 
using  ads  like  it  in  your  home- 
town newspaper."  It  will  display 
posters  and  banners  in  its  service 
station  and  store  id  call  attention 
to  the  new  Midland  Infra-Heat 
fuel  oil. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
■'build  cooperatives  by  attracting 
new  people  lo  them,"  General 
Manager  A.  J.  Smiiby  explained 
when    he    described    the    work    to 


employes  of  the  general  ofTiccs  in 
Minneapohs. 

"We  arc  using  the  modern  mass 

media  method  tp  tell  the  story  of 

>    idland  cooperatives  to  hundreds 

thousands  of  people   who  may 

•     ow  very  little  about  cooperation 

-Hf  and  almost  nothing  about  the 

ay  of  working  logelher," 

iug  it  the  Midland 
on.  "We  who  work 
of  Midland  in  (heb 
ganization  carry  the 
au  of  Ihe  major  advertising  and 
^ficafioa  work,*^  be  said.  *nrhat 
along  toward  completion. 
■  member  cooperatives  for 
we  work  do  their  part  by 
_  ing  the  program  into  their 
local  communities,"  Smaby  report- 
ed. They'll  use  big  ads  and  little 
ads,  lots  of  wi"-*"-"  nnstprs  and 
signs  whic^i''''^^  ^^N^m,  and 
they'll  brX  headline  \  reach 
'h^Peo|/         ,,   p.,^  Icoop. 

eralion. 


Farmers  Make 
Slight  Cuts  in 
Dairy    Herds 

The   nation's  dairymen   trimmed 
their    herds    about    V/i%    in    Ihe 


od.^ 

less  t?^ 

million  in^.,  ...      _        ^^^ 

Farmers  r^'-^^-'s^reai  |  I  lains. 
Central  Cc/^  AhY  X  tlil>oulh 
made   the  |      m    22%       J  Dairymen 

Lakes  and  ^'-V^.^^j/^  areas  made 
little  change. 


thei, 
ing  Au| 
earlier,    USU/% 

It    was    lb 
row  that  fa 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

R&TF^  Each  word:  1 3c  one  time;  lie  each  time  for  (hree 
nHICtf  consecutive  insertions;  10c  each  lime  /or  six  or  more 
times.  One-third  discount  to  cooperatives  and  Bubscribers  for 
non-commercial  ad3.  Address  label  from  the  Cooperator  mast  b« 
enclosed  for  discount.  Minimum  $1.  Send  check  with  ad.  Dead- 
line: Wednesday  noon. 


FOI  SALE 


POSTHOLE  DIGGER  FOR  FQ; 
Ferguson     tractors.     P^ 
:iry    design,    no    ge^ 
iinr    shear    pins. 
FREE    folder.    "R 
2433    Utb   Ave.    S.' 
Minn. 


— 8-CAN  WILSON, 
International,  1— 6-can  Im 
tinnal,  1— 6-can  Dai-i-Kool, 
8-can  I>ari-KooI  milk  c. 
These  coolers  are  priced  ' 
at  once.  Contact  —  Badg 
C"-op,   Whitewater,   Phone 


PHOTO  -IHfSHING 


EVERBRITE"    PRINTS 

neg-ative  on    8  ejtpo- 

ncluding   coupon   for 

o  plain  or  one  col- 

enlar^ement.    40c. 

each.     Flaah     Foto 

Oox  1122-C,  Minneap- 

jhesota. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

NYLON  HOSIERY  HARGATN 
Factory  rejecta  (Thirds)  6  pair 
$1.00.  Our  Better  Grade  (Sec- 
onds) 3  pafr  $1.00.  Our  Select 
Grade  (Irregulars)  3  pair  $2.00. 
Postpaid  when  cash  with  order. 
Allen  ^I(jai?ry  Company,  "  Box 
349.  Dept.  B,  Chattanooga,  tenn. 


M 


S    WANTED 


TIME  GREETING 
ift  Shop  at  home, 
friends  eamplea  of  our 
1966  Chnstmas  and  AU- 
ion  Greeting'  Cards  and 
''JXb.  Take  their  orders  and 
to  100%  profit.  No  ex- 
perience necpssary.  Costs  noth- 
inR  to  try.  Write  today  for  sam- 
plefl  on  approval.  Renal  Greetc 
ings,  Dept  68,  Femdale,  j  Michi- 
g--^"-      -  J-J , 


stLL  WITH  Want  am 
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Page  12 


MIDLAND  COOPERA 


C-o-ops 

Boost 

Power 

power  cooperalives  borrowed 
$10    mJMiiSi. • -t*amREA    lo 


ANY 

-'*^--       Ives    genera' 

Vi      r,-':    J  loans  "only 

•^.ifivi    that    the 

facililie     ~""    reduce    pcwer 

.  or  are    T    d  because  of  a 

power  short;     I        the  area." 

The  new  1 ..ill  allow  co-ops 

lo  increase  their  power  oulput  by 
98.940  kilowatts,  to  a  lolal  of 
1,280.814    kilowatls. 

Power  needs  of  ihc  1. 000  coop- 
eratives which  borrow  from  REA 
will  double  by  1965  and  more  than 
triple  by  1975.  according  to  An- 
cber    Nelsen,    REA    administrator. 

Cooperatives  which  borrow  from 
REA  siill  buy  about  85'^  of  their 
power  from  other  power  suppU' 
ers,  Nelsen  said.  The  suppliers  are 
cither  profil-lypc  electric  compa^ 
nies  or  public  agencies. 

Nelsen  said  REA  is  finding  "it  is 
usually  advantageous"  for  REA 
borrowers  to  connect  with  other 
power  suppliers  for  "dependability 
of  service  and  lowest  cost." 

Corn  Belt  Power  Cooperative  of 
Humboldt.  Iowa,  was  one  of  the 
borrowers  from  the  Midland  re- 
gion. Com  Bell  borrowed  S7.2  mil- 
lion to  interchange  power  with 
Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. 
and  built  new  generating  facili- 
ties of  its  own. 


CARE  Puts 
Push  on 
4  Programs 

By  Coopcrarive  Newt  Service 

A    reorganized    CARE    has  lim- 
ited its  work  to  pushing  a  broad. 


arm     sur- 

'overseas. 

CARE  IV"^J*""nent  Corpora- 
tion and  its  5  _  Jr.  CARE  De- 
velopment Fl  r  ive  been  aban- 
doned. Groi  •  at  invested  in 
these  projects  now  have  their 
money  back. 

C.VrEs  big  push  this  fall  will 
be  to  ship  thousands  of  20-pound 
dain.'  food  packages  overseas  from 
the  nation's  surplus  stockpile.  Each 
package  will  cost  the  donor  Si. 


Dairy  Princess 
WillJ^ 


^£2.^0 


CROP  Appeals  for  Food 


The   Cbrisium    Rur*l    Q^ 
Program  —  CROP 
its  eighth  annual 
for  needy  people 

CROP  is  asking  |V 
commodities  like  wheat! 
and  soybeans.  Cash  TTTe  give" 
the  drive  will  be  us-  III  pa 
of  distributing  the  .T?IT 

The   agency   will   rccei' 


iis    food    free    from    the    gov- 

(he   food  -  gathering 
Church  World  Scfv- 
l^rtnrvent  of  the  National 
Tcil  of  Churches. 


WEATHER    OR 
STOCK    DISEASE? 

Evr>. 


WANT    ADS 

Classified  ads  whii^^T 
pear  here  arc  fou.  \/ 
Page   i  I.  the  next  p-. 


raowi   th«   ilngt*   thoroughly." 


it's  neiiir. . . it's  here... 
it's  th< 


MIDLAp  7'«'"'= 

\  Of  the  yestr 


n«W    5-Way  Additive 

saves  fuel  — gives  more  heal. 
Sludge  conlaint  the  heavy  hydro* 
corbons  v/hich  produce  the  great-^ 
est  number  of  heat  units.  Midlai 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oili  let  Ihem  bel 
burned,  providing  heat  which 
ordinary  fuel  oill  is  wastv^' 


Z  n«W  5-Way 

keeps    occumulated    mois?  _ 

solution  so  that  it  is  completely 
burned  off  — thus  protecting  youi 
equipment.  You  get  no  rusl  or  cor^ 
rosion.  You  get  cleaner  burning, 
higher  heat  value,  longer  life  for 
your  oil  burner. 


O  IMlAf  5-Way  Additive 

insures   complete   burning  of  o1 
fuel  oil  — even  the  hydro-corbons 
ond  moisture  are  burned.  Midian 
INFRA-HEAT   fuel   oils    eUminat 
soot  formation,   disagreeab 
fumes  and  smoke;  increose 
efficiency. 


S-Woy  A!s,;i 

prevents   clogged   filteri   onu" 
plugged  lines  by  keeping   sludgi 
ond  moisture  in  solution  .  .  .  thu: 
cuttifig  repair  bills  and  increasing! 
burner  life. 


Now  from  Midland  comes  All-New  INFRA-HEAT, 
the  greatest  fuel  oil  ever  discovered.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  insures  uniform  heat  and  comfort 
...  at  savings  you  never  dreamed  possible.  Why? 
Because  INFRA-HEAT  is  based  on  a  completely  new 

heating  principle  r^--^- ^^*-<mly  with  Miracle 

5-Way  Additi v^^  ,^-  pp . „  t,,^T?>S:HEAT  bums 
completely,  r/  sfiME  au  v^  fumes . . . 
No  dirt  .  .  (  J]  bums.  In 
fact,  LNFRA-iV  «  3  3  13  7  that  in  time 
it  tends  to  remiN,*^.,^'  ~  ^Z^Z^  and  dirt  al- 
ready present  in  youT*"— jtt: ' 

Your  local  Midland  Cooperative  will  help  vou  se- 
lect the  proper  burning  fuel  oil,  either  INFRA-HEAT 
M-1  or  INFRA-HEAT  M-2. 

Co//  yoMt  local  Midland  Cooperative 

for  fast,  eff/c/enf  deiivery.. . 
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Farmers  Will  Save 

Up  to  40'A  on  All 
Grasses,  Legumes 


Midland   region    farmers 

will  save  up  '" 

"%  or  even 

more  on  pr. 

r  all  grass 

and   legume     T 

they   buy 

next  spring      X 

That's  th 

ast  of  Mel 

Milhrath   .^f '•'■- J;^ 

^"'pd  and  fer- 

tilizer  J-*"^ 

^"""^N^oera- 

tiveX    SAW     FIEAD 

READ    X 

/                  SOME 

ALL         \^ 

=*9        /ty. 

th\     M      8         13 

Ot    XW     7           7 

9  ^Xeed, 

eri  Youngsters  of  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Headlines 
of  the  Week 


U.S.  Payroll  Climbs 


Conditioned  for  Capture 


The  arnip^ 

serviceme 
ing"  ant 


ANY 
case   the  I     "  49-;; 
enemV  W   23;' 
questioning 


are  hardening 

brain  wash- 
■>f  abuse  in 
aptured  by 
prolonged 
rches,  starva- 
tion and  ^om°  ''-"-rnrc  so  they  know 
what  to  cxpi  ^Tf  Jl  the  pressures 
are  turned  o  X^^  er  the  watchful 
eyes  ol   doctors  and  psychologists. 

Adenauer  Visits  Moscow 


New  Speed  Record  Set 

An  air  force  test  pilot  flew  a 
new  Super  Sabre  fiyhling  plane  at 
a  speed  of  822  miles  an  hour  over 
This  is  more 
faster  than 


Pacific  States  Fight  Fire 


Fire  fighters  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia   battled    in    half    a    dozen 


(Cenfinued  on  Page  3) 


Districts  Crow  to  Handle 
Record  Number  of  Kids 


By  BILL  SELDEN 

Record  numbers  of  children  are 
packing  into  schools  th 

And    they're    attej 
schools  in  larger 
land     Cooperator 
last  week. 

Buses  arc  bringin, 
from  their  homes  'n  schooi 
50  miles  away.  MTTTichers  are 
handling  pupils  in  1^1  ne  or  two 
grades  instead  of  eigni  ui  even  12. 
School  boards  are  deciding  mat- 
ters that  affect  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies instead  of  a  handful. 

It's  all  part  of  a  shift  to  larger 
school  districts  in  the  Midland  re- 
gion. State  laws  encourage  the 
trend.  And  farm  and  village  peo- 
ple are  considering  forming  even 
larger  districts  so  their  schools  will 
have  more  money  to  work  with 
and  give  more  service  to  their  chil- 
dren. > 

Here's  what  the  survey  shows 
is  happening  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota: 

IN  IOWA,  about  500  districts 
which  operated  one-room  schools 
have  Joined  with  larger  districts 
since  1951. 

About  2,900  ungraded  or  "one- 
room"  districts  still  operate  in  the 
slate,  according  to  John  Schultz, 
reorganization  consul tjnt  for  the 
Iowa   Dcpl,   of  Public    Instruction. 

Bui  1,676  of  these  ungraded 
districts  don't  operate  schools, 
Schultz  says.  They  culled  school 
taxes  but  send  their  children  to 
other  districts. 

Back  in  1951  Iowa  had  about 
4.800  school  districts.  In  July  of 
this  year  the  stale  had  4,142  dis- 


according  to  Schultz.     The 
average    district    now    serve; 

.WY 
•hat  four-year  pei 
unity"    distnt' 
y  served  at  le' 
12  grades. 
jwa    legislature    passed 
"T^ school   reorganization    law 
1953.  It  required  that  all  new 
tricLs  must  follow   the  comrn 
district  pattern. 


Citizens' committees  have  tackled 

;he  school  problem  in  many  Iowa 

nties,  Schultz  says^  They  study 

lumber  and  size  of  districts  in 

.ounty.   Then  they  recommend 

on  to  the  county  board  of  edu- 

The  board  callb  for  elec- 

citizens    carf   vote    on 

want    to    reorganize 

tricts. 

i6  en  Page  4t 


MiIbratTr 

■Vou  can  pit^,"-—  in'  save  up  td 
4')'/  on  \e^^  ^"V  ranger  al- 
lallj.  red  f  ^^  \  and  sweet 
clover  seel      M  60^       I 

"Vou  majV  w  23^  ^Jy  medium 
red  clover  f^^^-  ^>^-cc  than  you 
paid  last  spring.  Milbralh  said. 

Some  farmers  already  have 
booked  their  seed  orders  for  next 
spring,  according  to  Milbrafh. 

He  warned  farmers  to  watch  out 
for  "over-tbe-fence"  salesmen  who 
may  be  around  with  attractive 
jBCe  flSers.  ^^  ^^  ^,._ 

"Check  with  your  cooperative 
before  you  buy  any  seed,"  Mil- 
brath  advised,  "Your  co-op  will 
give  you  the  best  buy  and  you  can 
be  sure  you'll  get  best  quality 
seed." 

Meanwhile,  Northwest  Co-op 
Mills,  cooperatively  owned  seed 
processing  plant  in  St.  Paul,  an- 
nounced it  is  interested  in   buying 


cation. 


20,000  Expected  at 
Minnesota  Plowville 


and 


clover 


More   Ihju    2ii.OU0   perso' 
see  modern  soil  conser'>''sAH' 
tices    in    use     ^^  in 
ville.  Sept.    1(  J^  p. 
event  predict. 

This     year's     Plowville     w'TTf 
held    on    Trosvik    brothers    farm 
four  miles  north  of  Rothsay,  Minn. 


FARMERS  ARE  HIT 
IN  I 


FOU 

UNCLE  w;. 

HOW  Vf     ANV 

WAS  p  (    \'  ^v; 


start  inspecting  demon- 

the    site    bright    and 

-noroing.    But    first 

will  be  the  eljmi- 

A   plowing  contests 

^fely    judging    at    10 

lowing     eliminations 
',ra.     Queen    of  the 
driving  contest  will 
'ne  time. 

I  Pelican 

Rapids  will  honor  the  Trosviks, 
Queen  of  the  Furrow  contestants 
and  plowing  match  contestants. 
The  banquet  is  sponsored  by  co- 
operatives in   the  community. 

Highlight  of  the  Saturday  pro- 
f;ram  will  be  a  speech  at  1  p.m. 
by  Earl  A.  Butz,  assistant  secre- 
tory of  agriculture.  The  talk  will  be 
broadcast    over    radio    station 

(Continued  on   Poge  12) 


Co-ops  Will 

Get  More 
Plant  Food 

Cooperatives  will  take  the  entire 
output  of  a  new  $16  million  am- 
monia  plant   in   Minnesota. 


Ara* 

Club 

the   first   sp; 

ground  breakir 

Huge  e 
then  start' 
tions  to  thi 

■When  the\I][^  ''^^^^^mplclcd  in 
about  16  monii.-.,  us  entire  pro- 
duction of  a  js  ammonia, 
ammonium  n  ^  ind  nitrogen 
solutions  -will  I  n  by  Central 
Farmers  Fertil     ^     .  (CFFC). 

The  co-op  i  _.J  by  15  slate 
and  regional  cooperatives,  includ- 
ing Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
General  Manager  A.  I.  Smaby  of 
Midland  is  _a  CFFC  board  mem- 
ber. 
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CO-OPS    CAN     HELP    FARMERS- 

Factory  Profits  Co 
As  Farm  Squeeze 


Ir  OOH  KELSON  Land  the  dollar  wages  are  6Vi  timea 

HE  MOST  SERIOUS  prob-  W^^  ^^^f^^e  for  the  years  1910-14. 

,         ^     ■         r Increased    labor   costs    and    manu- 

''^'"  f^""«  '-2^ v^Ttr  profiy -\  y. 

SAW     READ     REAU\ ,,  jj,d/      ANY 
SOUE       ALL       \„     / 

6  9  36  ;«vA     ,    jj^, 

can   t^"^— ■-<Tolei 


is  the  "cost 

M:inur&clu 
diemen    are 
keep    Iheir    e 
ihe  farmer. 

The  banker  keeps  his  inieresl 
rares  up,  loo.  and  many  uorkers 
can  keep  iheir  wages  rising  by 
tabor  union  bargaining.  Doctors' 
;jnd  lawyers'  fees  increase,  but  noi 
prices  that  farmers  charge. 

What  is  Ihe  "cosl-price  squeeze?" 

The  "cost-price  squeeze"  is  uhat 
happens  to  you  when  your  income 
isn't  enough  !o  pay  interest  on  the 
capital  you  nad  to  borrow  to  op- 
erate your  farm — when-  prices  on 
thing<i  you  buy  arc  kepi  high  and 
those  on  ihmgs  you  sell,  are  low-. 

Government  records  show  that 
situation  now  exists.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  as  measured  by 
parity  indexes,  today  stand  at  243, 
which  is  off  70  points  from  the 
high  in  1951.  But  the  index  of 
prices  farmers  pay  stands  at  282, 
or  jusi  about  v^hcK  it  was  in  1951. 

That  Is  proof  that  you  are  get- 
ting less  for  what  you  produce  on 
\our  farm,  but  your  costs  arc  as 
much  as  e\er. 

Manufacturers  keep  iheir  prices 
up.  Their  net  profits  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1955  were,  up  $3.3 
billion — or  29*^  above  those  of 
the  first  quarter  of   1954, 

Industrial  laborers  belong  1o 
strong  unions  and  protect  their 
wages.  The  index  of  factory  w^^^ 
is  up  104  points  over  that  c. 


"^vcs  in  this  squeeze?   The  answer 
is  through  cooperation. 

A  farmer  co-op  is  lb'*  "'pans  by 
which     farmers 


market  their  crops  and  buy  their 
supplies. 

The  marketing  co-op  assures  its 
farmer  member  a  market  for  all 
his  crop,  not  just  the  best  part.  It 
assures  a  fair  price  with  no  ex- 
cessive fees  for  one  or  more  mid- 
dlemen. 

The  supply  co-op  likewise  en- 
ables its  farmer  members  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies  and  equipment 
they  need  in  the  quality  ihey  want 
at  a  fair  price.  Many  farmers 
joined  together  in  a  cooperative 
busiiiess  can  buy  in  quantities  at 
much  bet  t  er  prices  than  single 
farmers  can  get  buying  individ- 
ually. 

*    ccHop  member  never   has   lo 
bout  whether  most  of  his 


profits  are  being  eaten  up  in  mid- 
dlemen's fees.    His  own  co-op 
ganization  is  looking  after  his 
terests   and   its   books   are   alv... 
open  lo  him. 

Co-ops  give  fanners  additional 
bargaining  power  that  helps  to  off- 
set the  advantage^  manufacturers, 
labor,  and  market  middlemen  have. 

Suppose,  for  example,  an  indi- 
vidual farmer  says  to  a  milk  prod- 
ucts manufacturer:  "I  won't  de- 
liver my  milk  to  you  because  the 
price  you  offer  is  too  low," 

Would  this  make  the  manufac- 
turer offer  the  farmer  a  better 
price?  On  the  contrary.  He  prob- 
ably would  say: 

"All  right,  buddy.  Keep  your 
milk  and  feed  it  to  your  pigs." 

Bat  if  this  farmer  belongs  to  a 
dairy  cooperative  bargaining  asso- 
ciation that  represents  most  of  the 
producers  supplying  the  manufac- 
turer, the  answer  is  likely  to  be 
different.  The  association  has  the 
power  an  individual  farmer  never 
has. 

Farm  supply  co-ops  en}oj  this 
same  kind  of  bargaining  power  by 
placing  large  orders  wilb  manu- 
facturers or  market  middlemen 
who  will  give  the  best  prices, 
quality,  and  service. 

The  co-op  can  ^»e  or  withhold 
a  single  order  for  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fertilizer, 
feed,  or  other  items  needed  by  its 
members.  This  ability  to  buy  or 
to  refuse  to  buy  from  a  given  sup- 
plier makes  the  co-op  a  powerful 
bargaining  agent  even  in  this  day 
of  large-scale  business  transactions. 


HE'S  TRAVELLING  CO-OP  WAY  TO  AF;;.Ca 
Thomas    Monson.    lef*.    planned    hii    trip    to    Nigeria    with    Hans 
Thunell    of   CARE    and    American    TraYtl    Ass'n,    a    coop  era  tiv* 
travel  firm. 

Group  Health  Exchanges, 
Employe  with  Africans 

The    first   American    cooperative    gram  of  Inicrnaiional  Co 
worker  to  go  overseas  in  a  world    Alliaocc.  It  was  arranged 
program    to    exchange    co-op    f 
ployes  left  Minneapoli 


I  for  Nigeria. 

I      He    is  Thomas    V 

public  relations  si 
■Health  Mutual,  St.  Pi 

Monson  will  advise  and  couT 

with   Nigerian  Cooperative  Su' 
i  Ass'n.  Ltd.  at  Lagos.  Nigcrir 
'will  v.ork  on  education,  initi      «  15J       |  jp 
'  and  credit  unions.  *  ' 


W.  Jacobson,   Group   Health    gea- 

^ger.  and  Obdipo  Baveie, 

READ     R£.^dN^  the    Nigerian    co-op. 

10  meet   in  Copei^ 

k.  and  agreed  to  the 


"V^        *V-ibli      T 


V  W     c^5     yon. 

from   /"•»-— <V^  will  vis 


.j_  has.- been    with    Group 


7.  in  accounting 
■ns.  He  is  a  na- 
and  gfLdujte  of 
wiih  a  degree  in 


The  exchange  worker  from   .'^s...—.^  uiU  visJt  European  cooper* 
geria  will  be  chosen  after  .Monson    ,ivcs    for    three    weeks    b;lorc    r 
arrives  there.  I  ponmg  to  his  new    assignment 

The  exchange  is  part  of  ihe  pro-    Africa. 


EDITORIALS  - 


Hells  Canyon 


Tl/TEN    vwho    control    America's    money 
and  men  who  could  control  its  elec- 
tric   energy    could    dictate    the    terms    of 
life  to  all  of  us. 


shaping  for 
re  over  who 
»;  who  will 
'iiion  and  fission 
ill  win  monopoly 
arious    regions    of 


The  money  battle  already  is  shaping 
Up  to  the  race  between  the  influence  of 
Ihe  federal  debt,  managed  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  pov  ^TT  large  insurance 
companies,  whose  ^^1  men  is  also  great- 
ly affect  interest  ■"""* — the  price  you 
pay  for  tvj, 

Coo'i 
baljnc  I 
in    the 
their   own 
ground  each  year. 

The  pov*er  by 
a  long  time.  Tl  ( 
will  conirol 
gain  control  of  ai^*" 
processes,   and   wf 
over    distribution 
Ihe  country. 

The  Hells  Canyon  fight  should  be  fitted 
into  that  perspective.  It's  part  of  the  long 
battle  for  control  of  a  power  source — 
falling  water  of  the  Snake  river,  in  this 
case. 

We  offer  you  the  third  article  today  in 
a  series  by  David  Aogevine  of  Coopera- 
tive News  Service,  He  is  digging  out  some 
details  of  the  Hells  Canyon  dispute 
which  receive  little  attention  in  most  news-* 
papers  of  this  region. 

The  article  is  longer  than  usual.  Bui 
it's  worth  your  attention — all  the  way 
to  the  end. 

Angevine's  article,  like  the  two  before 
it  and  others  to  come,  will  help  you  de- 
cide what  you  think  is  the  best  way  to 
develop  Hclb  Canyon. 


Why   Some   Co-ops    Grow 


A   CROOKED   HOUSE   BY   A 
CROOKED  ROAD 


p|0  VOU  WONDER  WHY 

"^"^  erati^es    seem    lo    g.O' 
others  limp  ;:iong?  " 

Do    you    gasp    when    you    hear" 
group  of  farmers  and  some  neighbors 
io«.n — 

Did  more  than  $1    million 
their  own  private  enterprise 

Saved  money  while  Ihey  ^^ 
facilities, 

Pro>ided    themselves    lop-quality    prou- 
ucis  at  going  market  prices, 

^rvice  tailored  lo  their  needs; 
HEADLI 

tf  1   ' 

ever>-    other 


iis    in   the   town    paid — on   the   s^mc 
and  at  the  same  rates? 

I  in  admiration  of  such  op* 

Iiere  is  no  reason  that  ibera 
Jozsns  and  dozens  of  such 
the  Midland  region. 

'ril    of  the    members   who   own 

ons   is   pan    of  the   story    ol 

And   we   learned   more  by 

newspaper    man    from    town 

nded    to   report    ihe   proceeding! 

cooperative. 


His 


commenls  i^-'-^r^-  *miis  is  a 
hitbly  respected/^  ^vy  ^\  the  commu- 
nity, this  coi  y  „^  jTianagement 
tjkc-s    p^n   in   \    »i.     f^     /unity    events 


:rs  are\»„_*Xric 


Cash    for    New    Schools 


OCHOOL'S  OPEN.  But  for  ihousanJs 
*^  of  youngsters,  school  will  be  an  un- 
fortunate experience  this  year. 

There  isn't  room  for  all  of  our  chil  — — — 
dren  to  get  the  kind  of  instruction  the;  III 
need. 

Nationally,    we're    trying    to    ' 
problem   by   building  more   s 
ings  and  training  more  teac 

Local    school    districts    havv 
tax  resources  to  help  meet  the  n) 
better  schools.   Some   slates  have   revise 
their    methods    of    helping    local    scV/^     \s\ 
with    tax    money.    And    there    have   |       y  3^ 
several    plans    for    sending    some    feV     ^   ifr' 
taxes  back  lo  the  states. 

Some  people — like  our  guest  cartoon- 
ist today — feel  the  federal  government 
has  spent  too  much  time  talking  about 
building  highways  and  not  enough  about 
building  schools. 

That  may  be.  But  critics  of  the  em- 
phasis  on   roads  'instead  '  <Jf  on'  ichools 


should  recognize  that  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation involves  more  than  just  money  tor 
buildings 


L'ntil    tight    safeguards    are    giv  en    that 
rderal  aid    Joes  not   mean   complete   fcd- 
coDtrol,    local    money     is    d    better 
lew   schools. 

tore  people  who  want  good 

J    understand    the    need    and 

drt    to   help   provide   the    local 

children  need  belter  education  ihan  we 

o    compete     for    jobs.    They    need 

education  than  we  had  to  prepare 

lo    solve    what    used    to    be    simple 

problems. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  has  a  stake  in 
seeing  that  schools  meet  the  needs  of  our 
children. 

If  local  communities  fall  to  give  the 
service,  then  public  pressure  will  de- 
mand tUat  federal  money  do  iu 


Its  members  are^»,_,*^ic  people.  It's 
a  well-run  business.  And  it  serves  the  com- 
munity well." 

Wo  guess  thai  there's  more  than  just 
good  spirit  and  an  ailiiudc  of  service  be- 
hind cooperative  success.  The  good  ones 
pro\  ide  top  quahty  products  at  real  sav- 
ings b)  refunding  excess  prices  to  patrons, 
.^nd  they  lead  in  service  to  patrons. 

But  we  know  from  visiting  dozens  of 
communities  that  ever.-  strong  and  grow- 
ing cooperative  has  marked  its  progress 
wiih  real  communitv  service. 
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Headlines 
of  the  Week 

(CoflriiiB«d  Horn  Pog*  I ) 


IE 

Enploynent,  Income  Boon 

More  th 
eons  are 
only  3. 3*; 
employed.  VW  Itjf'  /jme  is  at  a 
record  heigi?"*^— -^vatc  buildin; 
and  installmcDt  credit  are  setting 
ill-time  records.  On  the  other 
hand,  farm  income  fell  2%  last 
month,  and  unsold  automobiles  are 
piling  up  on  the  market. 

Palestine  Peace  Sought 

U.  S.,  Britain  and  France  have 
asked  Israel  and  Egypt  both  to  ap- 
point representatives  to  meet  with 
the  UN  Palestine  truce  super- 
visors. They  want  to  end  fighting 
along  the  border  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  has  killed  or  injured 
nearly  100  men  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Cyprus  Talks  Deadlocked 

Britain,  Turkey  and  Greece  arc 
toable  to  agr^jy  the  future  of 
the  disputed  e  III    Mediterranean 
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Hells  Canyon  Power  Would  Cost  Less 


island    of    C\ 

Turkish    aiic 

CmV^^ — 

<j\d  dis- 

ag-/^  SAW 

READ 

nE,\nx  bi; 

"^l 

SOSE 

MX      \be 

t\        M      7 

7 

lij        J    a 

Br\.     , 

H      /resi 

dents^ 

^^..-^ 

Russ  to  Explore  Antarctica 

Russia  isy"^  T^\?  ships,  sev- 
eral    planf/  \'    hundred 

r       I     "  3"^       I      ■      A   . 
men  to  eA  ,      y  s  in  Ant- 

arctica. Th\J|^  '^'^''"^^ijn  advance 
studies  for  seTTLT"^  observations 
and  explorations  during  1957-58  in 
which  scientists  of  all  nations  wi 
take  part.  A  U.  S.  navy  expedi- 
tion is  leaving  for  Little  America 
in  Antarctica  Nov.  1. 

Defense  Cut  Denied 

The  defense  department  said 
that  it  will  economize  in  all  pos- 
lU>le  ways  but  does  not  plan  to 
cut  a  biUion  dollars  from  its  bud- 
get this  year.  Early  last  week  it 
was  reported  that  severe  cuts  would 
be  made  in  armed  forces  spending, 
mostly  in  the  air  force  to  help 
meet  a  $1.7  billion  anticipated  bud- 
let  deficit. 


Angevine 


By    DAVID    ANGEVINE 
Coop«ratIvft  Newt  Scr»k« 

THE  WILD  Snake  river 
rushes  between  Oregofl 
and  Idaho  to  join  the  Colum- 
bia. 

It  has  gnawed  aw?^ 
to  form  a  gorge 
deep  and  almost  100 

That    canyon    ia    Hel^ 
vast,  wild  and  remote. 

CanyoD  best  be 
man? 
First  among 
its  resources  is 
falling  water  — 
which  could 
make  great 
quantities  of 
electricity. 

Federal  agen- 
cies propose  a 
high  dam  to 
gencrafc  646,- 
000  kilowatts 
of  prime  pow- 
It  would  add  another  278.000 
kilowatts  to  the  prime  capacity  of 
downstream  dams.  These  924.000 
kilowatts  would  cost  5388.570.000. 
Instead,  Idaho  Power  Qo.  pro- 
poses to  build  three  smaller  dams. 
They  would  make  505,000  kilo- 
watts of  prime  power,  with  no 
downstream  benefits,  and  cost 
$191,328,000. 

William  J.  Coslello.  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  examiner,  lis- 
tened to  arguments  for  the  rival 
plans  for  17  months.  He  took  an- 
other five  months  to  make  his  de- 
cision. 

Power  from  the  high  dam.  he 
said,  will  cost  2.75  mills  a  kilo- 
watt hour.  Power  from  (he  three 
smaller  dams  wfU  cost  6.69  mUls 
a  kilowatt  hour — almost  l\'i  times 
as  much. 

These  costs  include  everything 
— interest,  principal  payments,  op- 
erating expenses,  depreciation  over 
50  years,  taxes,  and  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  plan  will 
make  electricity  cost  more.  We'll 
go  into  them  in  a  moment. 

The  diflference  between  2,75- 
mill  power  also  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  using  all  the  area's 
resources  or  wasting  some. 

Look  what  this  means  to  phos- 
phate, a  much  needed  farm  fer- 
tilizer to  (be  Middle  West. 

Costello  found  that  60Co  of  the 
nation's  phosphate  deposits  he  in 
and  around  southeastern  Idaho. 
High-cost  power  won't  turn  that 
rock  into  fertilizer.  Producers  will 
continue  to  tap  only  the  richest 
phosphate  rock  veins,  leave  much 
mineral  as  waste  and  reduce  the 
rock  with  sulphuric  acid. 
I      With  cheap  power,  they  can  af- 


ford   vast,    new    electro  -  chemical  <  finD'a  ra(<e  be  IVi  dmes  as  high? 


furnaces   to   exploit    most   of   the 
phosphate  underground. 

Two    g  r  o  u  pc    "f   co-ops    own 
phosphate    dep<^^in    the    area. 
.:::^ager  ol  III    G.  W.  Bunt- 
^al  rann^^^*— <^'.er 
\  wb/     ANY 
iUz. 


price 
phosphate    fertilizer    $2.75 
a  too,"  Bunting  found. 

His  figures  mean  that  farmers 
in  the  Midland  region  could  save 
more  than  $8  a  ton  on  phosphate 
'fertilizer  made  from  Hells  Can- 
yon power  compared  with  the 
same  product  made  from  Idaho 
Power  Co.  power. 

Cheap  power  also  means  more 
jobs — men  to  build  the  furnaces, 
install  them,  operate  them.  It 
means  more  investment  in  plants 
and  railroads  and  housing. 

What  is  true  of  phosphate  is 
true  of  other  resources  in  the  area 

aluminum,  titanium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  silicon. 

With  cheap  power,  business 
grows.  Communities  thrive.  Trade 
develops.  Families  prosper  in  a 
land  of  economic  opportunity. 

But  if  Idaho  Power  Co.  plans 
to  ioTCSt  only  $378  per  kilowatt  of 
prime  power  capacity  and  the 
high  federal  dam  would  cost  $420 
per  kilowatt,  why  will  the  private 


PRIVATE  LJTIUTY  FINANC- 
ING ia  a  lot  different  from  gov- 
ernment financing.  It  raises  power 
costi.  Here  are  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences. 

IThe  government  can  borrow 
o  money  cheaper  than  private 
utihties  can.  Thia  cuts  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  capitaL 

2  A  private  utility  doesn't  re- 
•  tire  its  invested  capital.  Co- 
ops ajKl  public  utihties  do.  The 
people  who  invest  id  a  prfvate  util- 
ity generally  dont  want  their 
money  back  right  away.  They 
leave  it  there  drawing  dividends. 
This  means  a  continuing,  high  cap- 
ital cost. 

Other  utilities — TV  A,  power  co- 
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■——^districts, 
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Scl        M      8 
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yc  Cooper- 

ative  Ass'n  > 

/petitlon.  It 

said  FPC  hat 

used  ' 

arbitrary  and 

capricious  judgment," 

and  "abused 

lU  discretion. 

operatives,  municipal  utilitiei,  pub* 
lie  utility  districts  —  hav*  only  a 
small  sum  of  invested  capital. 
They  pay  c^  their  bonds  and  loan* 
fast  as  possible.  Their  capital 
cost  constandy  decreases. 

Both  these  factors — lower  first 
cost  of  capita]  ;ind  steady  reduo- 
tioo  in  capital — make  a  tot  of  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  electricity 
over  the  50-year  Ufe  of  a  power 
dam. 

3  Idaho  Power  Co.  sayi  it  will 
"•  pay  $9,750,000  a  year  in 
federal,  state,  aod  local  taxes  on 
the  three  dams.  The  high  federal 
dam  in  Hells  Canyon  would  pay 
no  taxes.  The  direct  tax  cott  on 
Hells  Canyon  dam  would  be  lesi 
and  would  lower  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing power. 

However,  the  high  dam  and 
cheap  power  will  generate  new  tax 
sources,  cheap  power  will  creata 
many  new  industries,  jobs,  homes, 
and  communities  that  the  three  low 
dams,  with  their  high-cost  power, 
would  not. 

Thus,  Hells  Canyon  dam  would 
create  a  wholly  new  tax  base.  The 
new  activities  would  pay  $30,000,- 
000  a  year  in  federal  taxes  alone, 
Pubhc  Afi'airs  Institute  estimates. 

4  Private  utihties  include  A 
^  6%-or-more  profit  in  their 
rates.  This  adds  to  the  cost  of  jnv 
vate  power.  Public  power  does  no< 

(CoaHDMd  «a  Poq*  101 


No  principal . . . ' 
but  a  principleTr 
runs  this  kindergarten 


It's  01  cooperotlvs  kfndergarten  . : ;  run  on  cooperativs  principlee.  It  all 

started  when  a  group  of  motKers  in  ft  mldwestom  city  diacovered  that 
their  school  district  had  no  k^^.^  ^-,I;;Me  nursery  schoola  were 

beyond  their  meev'''^  saw    read    READN^perative,  found  suitabia 
quartera  and  hired  a  tei  |  ]  5ught  rfiares  which 

provided  the  money  iV  /pplies. 

Through  their  cooperEu>^^.^  _-^^ere  able  to  give  their 

children  advantages  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  them. 

This  kindergarten  cooperative  differs  widely  from  the  farm  and 
consumer  cooperatives  most  familiar  to  us,  but  it  is  another  illustration  of 

how  the  cooperative  form  of  enterprise  con  be  used  by  anyone 
to  meet  any  human  need. 

e  1  f  3],  C*-op  AdT.  Cova« 


People  working  together     I  MIDLAIVD 


to  serve  their  own  nee'rf* 
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4-H  SAFETY  SLOGAN  CONTEST  WINNERS  GET  AWARDS 

First   and   lecond   place   winners   in   the    Minnesota   4-H    Safety 
Slogan  Contest  received  their  awards  at  the   Minnesota   state 
fair  a  few   days   ago.   Here   Bob   Green.   Mutual   Servic    intur- 
ance  Cos.,  St,  Paul,   m^es  the   prei* 
sponsors.     Mutual    Service;    Centra/ 
Superior,  Wis.;   and   Midland   CoopV 
Janice   Noble,   left,   Winnebago,   wor 

the  National  Safety  Council  Congress  iRwrrttTgO  Oc__  __ 
with  her  slogan.  "A  Safety  Check  Can  Save  Your  Neck."  Lu- 
cille Smith,  right,  Princeton,  won  an  expense-paid  trip  to  the 
Minnesota  fair  with  her  slogan,  "Think  Today,  Live  Tomorrow." 
Prickett,  University  of  Minnesota  extension  safety  spe- 
ooks  on. 

Pork  Carcass  Grades 
Put  Premium  on  Leon  Hogs 


TRENCH  SILO  WILL  STORE  100  TONS  OF  CORN  SILAGE 

alls  dairy  farmer,  right.      Little  Falls.  Gablenz  used   about  200  sacks   of 

details   of   construction      cement  In  the  M  x  100-foot  ifrucKire.  He  filled 

Hh  Reg   Reipke.   man-      it  with  chopped  corn  last  we»k. 


of    the    Morrison    County    Co-op    Ass'n, 


— ^ocpentcr   Fhot»   Vj   V«rt«.   Niafc 


federal    barro*     and    gilt 

I  ^  grades  can  mean  an  extra 

I  Hnli-'—    --  -nriTp  a  hundred-  j 

if    you 


or  this; 

•  Meaiy  uZ^  -iiT  grade  high- 
er under  new  grades.  Some  buyers 
are  already  paying  as  much  as  one 
dollar  per  hundredweight  more  for 
the  meatier  hogs,  and  thai  price 
differential  may  become  even 
greater. 

•  Meat-t>pe  hogs  reach  market 
weight  faster — between  two  and 
three  week'^,*»'""""'^s,ahan  the  fat- 
ter hogs.  /^  A>Y  ^arke*  peak, 
*^  two  I  y  24^  |;nce  ^xiuld 
mean  as  V  ^  J  J  dollar  per 
hundredaeSs^^  ^•^'^t'  the  fast 
gaining  hogs  waicb  arc  marketed 
earlier. 

V  Meat>'  hogs*  make  better  gains 
on  less  feed.  For  example,  in  one 
test,  tbey  required  about  SI. 24  less 


feed  for  each   100  pounds  of  gain 
than  did  lard-tj-pe  hogs. 

Be  sure  not  to  confuse  meat- 
type  hogs  wTth  lean  hogs,  which 
have  less  muscle.  Self  sa>-s  the 
top-grade  hogs  not  only  have  less 
fat  but  'also  have  heavy  muscling 
in  the  hams  and  loins. 

The  grades  are  now  U.S.  So.  I, 
U.S.  No.  2.  U.S.  No.  3,  and  Me- 
dium. The  former  names  were 
Choice  No.    1,  2,  3,  and  Medium. 

The  U.S.  No.  1.  2,  and  3  car- 
casses will  each  have  .2  inches 
less  fatback  than  was  previously 
required  respectively  for  Choice 
No.  1.  2,  and  3.  The  medium 
grade  has  been  changed  from  a 
range  of  1.1-1.5  inches  to  1.0-1.3 
inches  fatback. 

Self  says  that  several  packers 
have  been  using  grade  standards 
similar  to  the  new  ones  for  some 
time,  but  up  to  new,  most  m 
hogs  have  been  sold  prima 
weight  basis.  /     HE 


Little  Falls  Farmer  Builds  Trench 
Silo  for  Improved  Fodder  Storage 


,B 
farm. 
silage  

He  jusi  TLJ^r-rTcd 
Crete  -  lined    trench    silo 
long  and  14  feet  wide.     I 
he  started  spreading  c' 
over  the  bottom  of 
a  pair  of  specially-co 
ons. 

A   tractor  driven  alo? 
packed  the  layers  of  sUage. 

Whea  the  silo  is  filled  and  cov 


fed  high  and  pal  in  a  concrete 
I  floor. 
lis  dairy  i  hc  devised  a  pair  of  portflble 
plenty  of.  wo^jd  forms  for  the  inside  of  the 
and  used  metal  sheets  to  hold 
new  coi  II  ct  the  sand  on  the  outside. 
100    fet*r  ^  ..... 

"Z^aj  way.  both  sides  of  a  sec- 

be  poured  at  once,  and 
■*s  braced  each  other. 


READ 

s  were  pulled  up  dn 
the  concrete  went 
'the   sand   to   flow   in 
wet  concrete.  » 

When  the  concrete  hardened,  the 
ered  whh  s^w.'Gableiiz  esti^tes,  I  '"^''^'^  f°"^  ^^"^  J^^^***  "P  ^^ 
he  should  have  about  100  Ions  of  I  «°°"E^  ^°  <='^  ^  ^^^  '"^^ 
exceDent  silage  r'  '^"'^  ^^  ^^  moved  ahead  on 

Add  that  to  the  100  tons  of  ■■^"=^-  A  new  section  was  poured 
green  oat  silage  which  he  i,^^^d  tiic  proc^  v.-^  Tcp<^isd. 
stored  in  his  two  conventional  silos.  I  Gablenz  paved  the  bottom  of 
and  he  will  have  plenty  of  feed  \  the  hole  with  bonlders  and  pom^ 
for  the  40  registered  Holsteins  he  concrete  over  them  for  a  floor. 
is  milking  and  the  40  head  of  About  200  bags  of  cement  went 
young  stock  he  keeps  on  the  place.  |  into  the  stmcture. 

Gablenz  used  the  trench  silo  Gablenz  .won  an  .American 
last  year,  but  it  had  no  lining.  He ,  Farmer  award  in  the  Future  Farm- 
i^Ji^cd  that  it  was  worth  while,  so    ers    14    years    ago,    and    has    been 

ramer  in  his  spare  time,  he  |  doing  top-notch  farming  since. 
NT        \fwo    concrete    walls    seven ;      He  has  840  acres  which  he  ro- 


:lales  in- com.  oals.  hay  and  pas* 
ture.  This  year  he  has  ben  feed- 
ing chopped  cora  in  one  of  his  pai- 

!  tures  to  supplement  the  grass  diet 

Jor  hii  herd. 

Hc  was  one  of  the  first  fouf 
fanners  in  the  Little  Falls- ><^  ^^ 
munity  to  get  a  grade  "A"/^  AST  ^ 
on  his  dairy  establishment  I  u  47^  1 
lenz  supplies  mUk  to  the  \  ^  23?  J 
ativc  creamery  in  Little  FallOs.^     J^^ 


C.WTOON 

"I   thooght   yon   s«'>d    yau   ' 

pot«d    to    teep    ysur    ay*    er. 


It's  Midland's  Annual 

DRUM  LOT  OIL  SALE! 

TIMED  JUST  RIGHT  fo  save  you  money  on  your  supplies  of  MIDLAND  mo- 
for  oils  and  greases  fov^^**^  ^""""^^l  plowing  and  other  field  woHc! 

jT      S.W     READ     RE.U)    >w 

Talk  over  your  BUL:f  „^  ^  \  j  with  the  MIDLAND  Tank  Wag- 
on Driver.  Let  him  he^XL  -  ~  -^X^  to  get  the  ^11  advantage  of  the 
special  discounts  and  other  benetits  of  Midland's  Annua!  DRUM  LOT  OIL 
SALE!  Ask  about  MIDCO  Multigrade  motor  oil! 


•   Full   price   protection   on  all 
items   ordered 


•   Convenient  delivery  and 
payment  arrangements 

•   Full  selection  of  handy  container  sijj 
drums,  pails,  cans  or  cases 


Phone  Today  For  MIDU 


Iwagon  Service 
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CLASS  EI  PAGE 
Tou  Harm  Your  Child 

By  Making  His  Decisions 


"Children  are  so  nice  at  Ihis  age.  i 
I  just  hale  to  have  them  grow  up|" 

You  frequently  hear  parents 
make  (his^  remark.  And  it  may  be 
a  symplom  of  what  University  of 
Minnesota  child  psychologibls  call 
**Pelcr  Pan   complex." 

according    to   the 

^'elfare    institute, 

jVLL        1  oungslers  have 

11         Ji\  too  soon  and 

eo^i^vrofect  them  from 

>  realities. 

They  forget   that  growing  up  is 

a    gr.rdual    process,    not    something 

a  ,child   accomplishes  overnight  at 

an  age  between  18  and  21. 

You  are  fiiircr  to  your  young- 
iters  if  you  help  them  to  grow  up. 
Start  (hem  young.  Little  chil- 
ike to  help  dress  and  feed 
.elves.  Mjybe  you  can  hardly 
e  the  mess  of  the  first  feed- 
And  you  always  become  im- 
■JJatient  as  little  fingers  fumble  with 
unfamiliar  buttons.  But  if  you 
don't  encourage  these  interests 
when    they    are    first    displayed,    a 


child  may  decide  to  let  the  adults 
feed  and  dress  him. 

Allow  children  lo  make  their 
own  choices  and  decisions  because 
it   encourages   independence. 

Pre-school  children  like  10 
choose  between  two  things.  Help 
them  slick  to  the  choice,  no  mat- 
Ire  how  minor  the  decision  may  be 
By  the  time  they  are  adolescents, 
if  they  have  had  increasing  respon- 
sibilities, they  will  be  making  most 
of  their  own  decisions. 

•  Let  (be  child  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  behavior. 

A  father  let  his  10-year-old  son 
repair  a  neighbors  smashed  win- 
dow after  he  had  broken  it  with 
a  wild  toss  of  a  baseball.  The 
father  could  have  fixed  it  but  the 
boy  woJld  have  learned  little. 

There  are  many  ways  you  can 
help  your  children  grow  up.  You 
can  let  them  earn  money  and  plan 
how  to  spend  it  Permit  them  to 
visit  away  from  home.  Encourage 
them  to  lake  part  in  group  activi- 
ties and  to  plan  their  use  of  iheir 
own  leisure  time 


Chlordane  Heads  Off  Inse^ 


Chlordane  applied  around  the 
house  will  keep  out  unwelcome 
gue' 


search 


^iion  of  chlor- 

«^o  u  n  d     the     foundation, 

ANY       \^nient  windows  and  on 

M   12^        I  ^'■^  "^'^'  *°  ^^  founda- 

f:ep  them  out. 


John  A  l> 
Service  enlomologisi*'^  JoTDa- 
kota  Stale  College,  recommends  a 
five  per  cent  dusi  or  two  per  cent 
spray  for  the  job.  He  suggests 
using  the  wettabic  powder  for 
sprays  rather  than  an  oil  base 
preparation  since  the  oil  base  mix- 
ture can  cause  some  injury  to 
plants. 

One  thorough  treatment  will 
provide  an  effective  barrier  against 
pesis  seeking  winter  shelter. 
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KEEP    A    BIT   OF    BEESWAX 

in  your  sewing  basket  so  you  can 
wax  the  end  of  the  thread  before 
trying  to  put  it  into  the  needle's 
eye. 

• 
VOU  CAN  SHORTEN  cooking 
lime  for  packaged  pudding  if  you 
heat  Wa  cup  of  milk  lo  the  boiling 
point  before  the  pudding  mixture, 
mixed  wilh  Vi  cup  of  milk  is 
added.  The  pudding  wilt  thicken 
nstanlly  without  the  constant  stir- 
ring suggested  on  the  package. 
Mrs.  Ltwis  Espslein,  Millston, 
Wis. 

• 
MAKE  A  I>ULL  BLACK  paint 
by    thinning    lampblack   ground    io 
nsced  oil  wilb  turpentine. 

FOUR  BOTTLE  CAPS  fastened 
top  down  to  a  piece  of  wood  make 

fine  fish  scaler. 
• 

AFTER  OILING  your  sewing 
machine,  run  it  unthreaded  on  a 
blotter  placed  under  the  pressure 
toot  to  absorb  extra  oil.  You  can 
avoid  spotting  thread  and  fabric. 
— Rulhanne  Joeos,  Waverly,  Iowa. 
• 

PUT    A    DRINKING    STRAW 
in    J  mil  ^^  '  -I,!' '"  h    box 

along/'^su,  o-c-kn  oparS^s  no 
ch^ 


A.M. 
A.M. 
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^Monday 

t,  — Ctiannel      7    —    9:30 
-Weather. 

Tuesday 

,     Wis. —  Channel      7    —    9:30 
-WoalKer. 

Wednesday 

.     Wis.  —  Channel      7    —    9:30 
P.M— Weathert 

Thursday 

Vausau,     Wis,  —  Channel      7    —    9:30 
P.M.— Weather. 

Friday 

/ausau.     Wis.  —  Channel     7    —   9:30 
P.M.— Weather. 


SESANiTT i-L,  „rrr  Known  as 

"Benne"  or  "Bene"  seed  has  a 
pleasant,  nutty  flavor.  Seeds  are 
good  sprinkled  on  cookies,  rolls  or 
biscuits  before  baking. 
• 
BRASS  WILL  LOOK  BETTER, 
longer  if  you  w,ax  i(  after  polish- 
ing 

• 

PREVENT  SCRATCHES  when 

cutting  roses  by  holding  the  stem 

with  a  slip-type  cTothes  pin. 

• 

RESTORE      FLUFFCSESS 

blankets  by  adding  one  tablespoon 

of  glycerine  to  the  rinse  waler  for 

each  pair  of  blankets. — Mrs.  A,  W 

Meier,  Hales  Corners,  Wis. 

/  ANY  ^VNT:  Have  you  ever 
I  y  jgcz  I  the  changes  in  your 
\  W  Q'J"-  y'y  photography?  A 
wcs»^  ^^^.X^know  photographed 
her  iwu  youngsters  by  the  same 
gate  post  every  year  the  day  they 
started  school.  She  pasted  all  the 
pictures  OB  the  same  p^ge  of  her 
album,  where  she  had  left  plenty 
of  space.  When  the  grandchildren 
came  home  she  had  an  interesting 
series  lo  show  them. 


ANY   THIS  PACE 
M     29% 
W  100% 


—  Coffee,  Ice  CreoTiTnrTeofs-r- 


Autumn  is  just  around  the  comer,  so  you  can  expect  that  busy 
round  of  chib  meetings,  card  parties  and  informal  visits  among 
neighbors  lo  start  any  lime. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  be  prepared, 

A  plate  of  these  Cherry  Winks  makes  a  delicious  and  inviliag 
accompai^ment  for  a  dish  of  ice  cream  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

CHERRY   WINKS 

2%   cups   sifted   flour 

1   teaspoon  baking  powder 

'/i    teaspoon  baking  sod.i 
^   teaspoon   salt 
\    cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  egga 
2  tableepoons  milk 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt.  P/ 
ter  and  sugar;  add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Stir  in  milk  . 
Add  sifted  dry  ingredients  together  wilh  nutmeals.  dateV 
cherries;  mm  well.  Crush  corn  flakes  into  medium  fine\ 
Shape  dough  into  balls,  using  I  level  tablespoon  dough  for"^S 
Roll  balls  in  com  flakes  crumbs;  place  on  greased  baking  sheet 
Top  each  cookie  with  '.4  maraschino"^  cherry.  Bake  in  moderat' 
oven  (375°  F.)  about  12  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 

Yield:    4  dozen  cookies,  about  2  inches  in  diamftter. 

Launder  Plasticized  Cottons  Quickly 

cized"    or    "taffetized" 

Those  fabrics  with  a  pr/ 

sign  should  be  handled  I 

limited    to    two    minut^   ^   ^"^-^  . 

water. 


prii.X^W 

colors, 

or  three  contra-Myif  color' 

together  wii 

bilities    io/     "^"^ 

charming  (      M    11% 

guides,  dii 

quirements  g> 

C3380 

Order  these  patterns  from  Midland  Cooperalor,  1243  Swift,  Kan- 
;  City  16,  Mo.  Be  sure  lo  include  f)attern  number  with  ypi^r  orde^. 


Jumper!    Dress! 


WEAR  IT  with 
blouse   or  with 
sweaters! 
dress.     P 

the  squi 
easy  skit 
season!    S..^ 

Pattern   9I4:i: 
14,  16.  18,  20;  30. 
40,  42.    Size    16  jumper, 
39-inch  fabric;  blouse,  V 


Send  thirty-hv^TctUs  Go  coins)  tor  each  pattern,  to  Midi 
operator,  217  Pattern  'Dept..  243  W.  17lh  St..  New  York  1 
Add  five  cents  fyr,  eaf^  pattern  if  you  w^qt  ^fst  cUss  mjiijiq^. 
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SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  OREGON.  WIS..   DRINK   EXTRA   MILK 

Youngifert    like    these    throughout    the    country      of     milk     thii     year,     convertir. 
may  drink  up  to  hdlf  a  billion  extra  half  -  pints      healthy  bodies. 

Children  Again  Tackle  Milk 
Surplus  in  School  Program 


Hundreds  of  ihousiinds  of  M_i^d- 
land  region  youngsters  weni  b.ick 
to  work  last  week  on  an  assign- 
ment I  hey  lacklcd  happily — lo 
help  drink  up  the  milk  surplus. 

The  kids  arc  shelling  out  a  cent 
or  two  a  day  for  a  half  pint  of 
milk.  The  bargain  is  part  of  the 
new  special  school  milk  program 
of  the   U.S.   Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

In  bigger  cities  like  St.  Paul 
children  arc  paying  three  cents  for 
a  half-pint.  In  Minneapolis  they 
arc  being  given  a  full  pint  of 
milk  with  a  30-cent  plate  lunch. 

Youngsters  in  some  small  coun- 
try schools  get  their  milk  by  the 
bottle  out  of  vending  machines. 
And  in  some  places  they  can  draw 
a  cold  fresh  glass  out  of  a  dis- 
penser. 

"It  makes  a  dam  good  drink," 
comments  A  □  d  r  c  w  Tuylor,  who 
heads  up  the  school  lunch  progr:im 
for  Minnesota. 

The     government     pays    schools 


not 

ir  "7^  ^"*"    cents 

f c  I  I   h  half-'-^,,— -i^-'l  lowers  the 
pt  IX  •   pu 

About  h 
in  Minncsc 
program,  s 
youngsters  drai7r?*~.'^illion  bottles 
of  milk  last  ycir.  They  drank  19'*2 
million  bottles  under  the  special 
school  milk  program. 

Wisconsin  youngsters  drank  21 
million  half-pints  more  of  milk 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  special 
program,  according  to  George 
Boerke,  assistant  supervisor  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

At  least  230,000  \\  tscoosin 
joungstcrs  will  be  getting  milk  in 
school  this  year.  Thai's  about  35To 
of  the  600,000  Wisconsin  school 
children. 


Officials  Start  Up 
Salk  Polio  Program 


Youngsters  in  smaller  rural 
schools  arc  having  trouble  getting 
milk.  But  school  boards  are  put* 
ting  in  refrigerators  or  arranging 
for  dairies  to  deliver  during  the 
day  when  ihe  children  take  a  milk 
break. 

In  Iowa,  at  least  170.000  of  the 
stjte's  400.000  school  children  gel 
milk  under  the  special  program, 
according  to  C.  W,  Bangs,  schcxil 
lunch  supervisor. 

Last  year  Iowa  children  drank 
60'?J-  more  milk  —  13'/^  million 
half-pints — as  a  result  of  the  spe- 
cial program.  Bangs  said. 

The  special  program  v,-^&  start- 
ed late  last  v.  inter  to  let  school 
children  drink  up  surplus  milk. 
Congress  was  so  impressed  with 
the  results  that  it  provided  more 
money  to  keep  Ihe  program  going. 

Nationwide,  school  children  last 
year  drank  AOO  million  extra  bol- 
iJes  of  milk  under  the  plan,  ac- 
cording to  USDA.  The  government 
expects  they  will  drink  even  more 
this  year. 


Midland     region     heaJi 
last   week   staned   to 
polio  vaccine  prograi 
lion  after  a  summer 

In  Milwaukee  coui 
ficers  rushed  to  give  Ga^ 
utin    to     100.000    children 
were  trying  to  halt  a  growing  p 
epidemic. 

Last    spring    llicy    turned 
Salk  vaccine  in  the  confusioi 
vaccine    from    Cutler    labomt^ 
which  caused  pulio  in  some  young- 
sters. 


insin  schools  have  de- 

because  of  the  epi- 

;uport    said    schools 

county,     with     the 

in  the  nation,  will 

The  peak  has  been 

d.  h  "  "  " 

eas  have  accepted 
ine    program    better    than 
the  city  areas,"  Dr.  Neu- 
,aid.      "The    Milwaukee  area 
been    stow    in    getting    started 
Most  eligible  children  in  ih-it  arc.i 


Stii 


Dr,     Carl     Neuport,     Wisconsin   have  received  first  shols  only. 
:  health  oflicer,  said  a  large  per-        County  offici.iis  in  Iowa  arc  giv- 


ccnt.i>.;c  of  firit  and  second  gr'tdcrs  ing  the  second   shot   to  first   and 


now  have  had  ih^ir  first  two  shot; 
Not  all  parcnti  of  eligible  children 
have  taken   advantage  of  the   v:ic- 


■-*? 


:-i-vxir 


nd  graders  this  fall.  First  shots 
were  gi^cn  last  May. 

Dr.  Edmund  G,  Zimmer.  Iowa 
sl;!tc  hcahh  officer,  said  his  state 
had  fewer  cases  of  polio  this  year 
ban    1954 

Minnesota  stale  health  dept.  an- 
nounced last  week  it  Ls  ship[>ing 
enough  Salk  vaccltte  lo  give  second 
shots  to   first   and   second   graders. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Chesley,  executive  of 
ficcr,  a^ked  local  officials  lo  set  up 
vaccination  clinics  again.  They  may 
not  gel  set  up  again  until  next 
week  or  even  later. 

Minnesota  will  not  release- vac- 
cine for  third  doses.  Dr.  Chesley 
^aid.  Some  doctors  already  have 
cnougii  vaccine  on  hand  lo  give 
second  shois.  More  vaccine  will 
nj3t  be  released  tp  them,  hcl  added. 


Hey    Kids! 


TTT  Write  To  Uncle  Wol*  Today  and 

You  Can  be  a  SMOKEY    BEAR 
JUNIOR    FOREST    RANGER 


I'll  send  you/  SOME       ALL     Achief  of  U.S. 

i  U      7  4  8  ) 

Forest  Range}<      ^   jq  _  ^      ^  force.   You'll 

get  the  cotchy  new  VnoKcy  oeor  S<mg,  tips  on  how 

to  prevent  fires,  a  book   mark  and   a  Hqn  for  your 

window  at  home. 

You'll  find  the  details  In  the  small  type  at  the  fop  of 
Uncle   Walt's    column.    That's    on    Page    8    today. 

\fIDLA\D  COOPERATOtI 

"Edited  to  Serve  Iti  Readcn" 


TH 

tion  to 
1698  t 
berl  it 
Rush  C 
Robert 
aHend. 
windov 
i*  cruiT 
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hool  Districts  Growing  . . . 


(Continued    from    Poqe   1) 
SCONSIN,  nearly   .ill   non-opcraling  school  dis- 
/  have  joined  wiih   larger  djslricls,   accord' 

Olson,  supervisor  of  rc-organizalion 
iw  required  these  dislricis  which  ser 
Dther  districis  lo  join  anolhcr  disti 
18  of  ihc  non-opcr;iling  dislricts  re. 


sin  children   were  served    by    6.391 

k  in    1947,   according   lo   Olson.    N 

n   1947  totaled    I.IS7. 

54   the   stale   had   only   4,290   school    aisirii 

of   more    than    2.0UO, 

peopk    have    a    very    realistic    uttittuile    Ion 
H>Js,"  says  Olson.  "In  most  instances  tliej    prefi 

lo    a    village   or    city    district    where    they    know 
Idrea   will    have    much    broader    educational    op- 

M." 

vsin,  like  Iowa,  still  woiries  aboui  the  number  of 
h  schools  in  Ihe  stale.  About  Sii^'c  of  the  425 
K>ls  operating  in  Wisconsin  last  year  had  fewer 
pupils, 
recent  Wisconsin  law  requires  non-resident  chil- 
)se  who  live  outside  the  district — to  pay  full 
heir  education. 

bas  encouraged  rural  people  to  gel  into  school 
(be  larger  districts  where  they  can  have  a  voice 
administration,"  Obion  says, 
^r  Wisconsin  law  encourages  people  to  form 
lool  districis  where  their  children  can  be  offered 
which  include  music,  art,  kindergarten  and 
rvices.  They  recei\e  more  slate  aid  if  they  otTer 
programs,  according  lo  Olson, 
result  many  people  in  rural  areas  have  been 
ig  combining  their  high  schools.  Olson  said  res- 
Luck,  Balsam  Lake.  Milltown  and  Cenluria,  m 
ern    Wisconsin,    arc    thinking    of    merging    iheir 

lore,  pupils   they    wilL  h.ivc    more    tax    money    lo 


mprovc  services  and  be  able  to  get  more  slate  aid  moiiev. 
With    Ihc   trend    to   larger   dislncls    mo->t   children    now 
hool  on  buses.  The  average  school  bub  in   Wis- 
a  trip  of  aboul   27    miles. 
5'('     of    all    Wisconsin    pupils    ride    40    or 
'o   of  the  pupils  ride  less  than  20  miles. 
<£SOTA,     children    are    attending    school    in 
islricis  this  fall  Ihan  they  did  last  year. 
Minnesota   slarled   its  big   push   to  cul  down  the   num- 
of  school  districis   in    1947.   Th.il    year  Ihe  stale   had 
districis.    More    ihan    7.01)0    were    ungraded    one- 
schools. 

;  fail  there  are  4,261  districts,  a  drop  of  nearly 
'7,400.  according  lo  B.  N.  Hendrickson,  school  survey 
consultant. 

Minnesola  legislalure  in  1947  p.isscd  a  reorganiza- 
tion act. 

Minnesola   siill   has   3,787  , ungraded   one-room    schools 

even   though    aboul    the    same    npmbcr    have   joined    with 

other  districis  and  gone  out  of  business  since    1947. 

What  have  these  school  changes  iD.canl  to  rural  people? 

In    Chisago   county,    in    cast-central    Minnesota,    pupils 

wcnl  lo  schools  in  49  dislricis  back  in   1947. 

This  year  Ihcy'll  attend  schools  in  10  districts.  And 
Chisago  county  people  may  cut  that  number  even  more. 
In  some  parts  of  Minnesola  children  ride  buses  50  miles 
each  way  to  school.  At  Grygla  in  northwestern  Minne- 
sota youngsters  ride  into  Goodrich  lo  high  school,  50 
miles  and  an   hour  and  a  half  away. 

Are  today's  children  gelling  more  out  of  school  be- 
cause districts  are  larger?  School  specialists  say  yes. 

More  rural  youngsters  arc  al tending  high  school  and 
going  on  to  college.  They're  taking  subjects  like  cook- 
ing, sewing,  shop,  music  and  arl. 

And  they're  more  healthy,  because  ihe  larger  districts 
can  alTord  lo  hire  doctors  and  nurses  to  keep  track  of 
I  heir    physical    condition. 

The   result:    hc.ilthicr,   better-informed    aduhs. 


iSE  PHOTOS 


tell  fhe  story  of  school  progress  in 
Rush  City,  Minn.,  area.  New  addi- 
ush  City  school,  top,  contrasts  to  the  old  brick  building,  left,  built  in 
serve  town  children.  Youngsters  like  these  of  the  Lawrence  Schoe- 
ily,  top  right,  board  bus  in   front  of  their  home,   rlSr^^"  "■^..^to 

y.    Bernard,    5,    started    school    last    week.     y^T^f^    l.\mn> 
13,   have  never  attended   a   country   school    lilt  m    2ry 

I  first  grade  in  the  brick  building   shown  I  •*A  i 
now  are  boarded,  bushy  weeds  grow  in  the  yard  i 
ling. 


Order  Now! 


Here's  what  Carl  Boehmke,  Rushf9rd,IVIihn. 
found  when  he  MOpiERNIZED  with  a 


SANITARY 
pIpe'iINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 


,/ 


To:  Farm  &  Home  Supplies  Dept. 
Midland  Ccoperatives.  Ip.c. 
739  Johnson  St.   N.E.,   (  o.Tiiespolis  ' 


Please  send  me  the  layout  and  op3ratioT  details  for  tlie 

following    Universal    Pipeline   Milking    Systems: 
UN/VEF*S/".L   Walk-thru  Type 

UNfVERGAL  Taidem  Type  Pc  for  .. . 

UNIVERSAL  Stonchion  Fipj  L.   c  ^2:4'[J 
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?age  8 


lo    vou.      Raadsi 
reward    from    Undo    Wall 


,   SMOKEY   BEAR  JUNIOR 


Send  your  jalo-..  '.ddl 
Unci.  Wall.  If  you  e»k,  he 
FOREST   RANGER  wHtiout   c 

ip«c*  lo  uie  will  qet  •nolher  reward  from  Uncle  Wall.  Boyi  will  receive  • 
hendiome  SMOKEY  BEAR  leether  belt.  G'.'U  will  gel  en  eHrectWe  SMOKEY 
BEAR    tcerf.     Addreti:    Uncle  Welt.   bUlend  Cooperator.   Minneepolli    13.   Minn 


:in 


THE  STORY  Ben  Frat.tilin  told 
of  the  boy  who  spent  all  his 
money  for  a  whistle  ha^  ils  mod- 
em counterparts, 

A  mother  told  nie  the  other  day 
a^ut  her  son  who  mowed  lawns 
for  spending  money.  FinaUy  the 
lad  decided  he  had  too  much  work 
to  do  by  hand,  so  he  rented 
power  mower  at  the  neighborho 
hardware. 

He    whizzed    through    the    law 
in  a  morning,  dreajning  the  while  [Grove,  Minn, 
of    the    money    he    would 
spend  in  the  afternoop>^  g^^^-     j<ead 
ing   himself. 

After  he  collecte*. 
mowing  the  lawns, 
machine  back  to  iti 
paid  the  %3.25  he  owed  li 

During   the   afternoon 
pose,  he  pondered  the  high  cost 
mechanization. 

The  moral  is  that  you  sha 
ways  learn  the  price  of  an  it. 
fore  buying  and  weigh  whetht\     y;   28- 
worth  the  cost.  __ 

That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
when  Ben   Franklin  told  the  story. 


Son:   Vou  mean  I'm  so  fastT 
Father:    No.    Yoa   seldom    strike 

in  the   same  place   twice. 

— Barbara  Seanan,  Rl«.  3.  Berlin, 

Wis. 


MfB.  Jones:  What  are  yoa  go 
ing  to  give  your  little  sister  for 
her   birthday,   Joey? 

oey:    1  don't  know.    Last  year 

ave  her  the  mumps. 

tads    Mary    Thompson,    Qarica 


a-3-v 

-igstroh,  Rte  i,  Apple- 


Father:    You   hammer   nails   like 
lightning,  son. 


problem your    jieme. 

addrefi. 

phone 

number,     company     na 

butinoii     tlogan,     your 

p.ctur. 

and    a 

piclura    and    detcriplio 

n    of    y=ur 

prod- 

>b  Ann  Stedman,  10,  Amherst, 
!lls  one  on  her  small  broth- 
ey  were  in  the  car  amusing 
ves    by    blowing    the   horn, 
^hbor  came  over  and  asked 
■^t  are  you  doing  boys?" 
One  brother. answered  with  sur- 
prise   'Tooting    the    horn.     Didn't 
yoa.  know?" 


Meek  voice  over  the  telephone: 
Doctor,  my  wife  just  dislocated 
her  }a.\v.  If  you  happen  by  this 
way,  say  next  week  or  the  week 
after,  could  you  drop  in  and  see 
her? 

—Karl  Borchard,  11,  Rte.  6.  Wat«r- 
town,  Wis- 

Jack:  Do  you  know  which  month 
girls  talk  the  least? 

Bob:     No.    Which   one? 

Jack;  February,  because  it's  the 
shortcut. 

—Ruth  Foster,  Rte.  1.  Foley,  Minn. 
• 

"Two  ants  were  racing  along  the 
top  of  a  cracker  box. 

"Why  are  we  going  so  fast?" 
asked  one  ant, 

"Cant  you  read?"  replied  the 
other.  "It  says,  'tear  along  the 
dotted  line'." 

— Margaret  Jarocki,  Rte.  1, 
Box   71.  Withee.  Wis. 


Study  to  Help 
Farmers  Beat 
Heart  Disease 


A  group  of  Iowa  farmers  will 
help  doctors  study  how  lo  keep 
farmers  with  heat  diseiic  "behind 
the  p!i 

IV^  S.W     READ 
tbf 
Wl 
wil.' 
farmt. 
desruut  ihcu 

r 
siudy  The 
then  team 
[or  lo  give 
farmer  should'^ 

The  Heart  Ass'o  hopes  lo  set  up 
similar  projects  throughout  the 
countr>'. 


Poison  Weeds 
Are  Dangerous 
In  fhe  Fall 

Spring  and  sumir  I 
ing    over    fall    for    j-S 
Fall  vacatiooers  must 
the  group  of  poisonous  w^ 
eluding  j>oison  ivy  and  poison  oak.  | 

Learn  lo  idenlifv  poison  ivy.  It's 


How  They're  Doing 


THERE  S  GUARANTEED  WEAR  IN  THIS  TRUCK  TIRE" 

itton  AHendant  Ray  Schwandt  tells  Farmer  Waliace  Pearson 

Se    Morriion   Counfy   Co-op   Ait'n,   LiHie    Fallt.    Minn.   Don 

looks  on.  Schwandt'i  salesmanship  won   him   *  trip  to 


aultee  last  week  to  watch  a  b. 
'  Braves  and  the  Brooklyn  Dod 
ered  by  Midland  Cooperatives,  Ir 
district,  which  increased  its  tire  s 
tire  sale  contest.  Don,  a  last  year  ,. 
125  tires  during  the  sale. 

lOLA  (WIS.)  COOPERATIVE 

Savings  lasl^ea/  increa^i 
ly  $1,000  8  d 

000    dcci      ^ 
Myron    J        | 
members 
Aug.'  30. 

The  co-op  reduced   totu! 
ties  from  SI 5.704  lo  S7.S56  to  at 
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MIRROR  OF  YOUR  MIND-    b. 


JOSEPH    WHITNET 


C'liy  People  Are  Kind,  Too 


HIRES  HOW... 


You  Make  a  Bird  Feeder 


A  bird  feeder  is  a^- 
lawn    decoralioQ. 
attract    to    your    j 
songsters. 

This     feeder     wili 
handyman     a    busy 
when    rain    or    winter    storm 
keeps  him  indoors. 

Cut  the  ends  as  shoNAti.  first 
drawing  a  pattern  on  a  piece  c 
y*    by    10-inch   lumber.    Attac 
the    glass    guides    with    's-incT 
brads. 

Next  bevel  the  roof  pieces 
and  bevel  the  -mating  edges  to 
fit  snugly.  Then  add  the  sides, 
bevelmg  the  bolJoms  lo  fit  flush 
with    the    botloms    of    the    end 


_;3nble  the  ends,  sides 

^nbers.    The    top   is 

irily.  Use  4-penny 


m 


bottom,  beveling  it 
uetweea  the  sides.  Then 
adtl  the  perch  supports;  insert 
the  dowels,  securing  them  with 
la -inch  brads. 

Remove    the    temporary    top. 

d  join  the  top  pieces  with 
I '.  2  -inch  butt  hinges.  Insert 
glass,  and  add  the  top,  nailing 
one  piece  to  the  ends. 

Mount  the  feeder,  with  3-inch 
wood  screws,  to  a  2  by  4-inch 
treated  or  decay  resistant  p>ost. 


Are    city    people 
kindness? 

City  people  don't 
easy,  offharyi  abilit 
others  that  ue  see  i 
But  they  are  i  jj*  y  j 

A  psycholo  I  11  few  veaTT 
dropped  stam^TT^.ters  and  post 
cards  on  the  sidew-^-^^^^x^eral 
large   cities.    All    y      iW 
mailed  by  the  fin>  I      y   25< 

A  city  person 
gers.  But  once  he  tb'v,^^       ^^^  ^v- 
ing  a  puzzled  visitor  anc.ions,  he 
w.ill  enjoy  doing  it. 

Do  women 's  personallti 
change  when  men  join  thi 
group? 

Some  women  seem  to  have  one 
personality  for  lise  w^en  they  are 
with  persons  of  their  own  sex,  and 
another  they  turn  on  when  men 
are  around. 

This  comes  from  a  fixed  idea 
Ihey  have  of  the- kind  of  behavior 
men  like.  We  all  tend  to  show 
different  sides  of  our  characier  to 
different  people,  but  the  woman 
who  "reacts"  to  men.  plays  a 
single   role  when   men    appear. 


pect  occasional  defiance  from 
teen-agers.  They  need  to  6ght  for 
their  growing  sense  of  independ- 
ence to  prove  their  worth  lo  them- 
selves. 

Usually  what  they  fight  for  is 
not  as  important  as  the  fight  itself. 

If  they  win  an  occasional 
v.iih  their  parents,  they 
ely    to    stir    up    new 


ratio    of  current    assets    to 

.bililics    of    better    than 

and    85%     member 

receivable     were     re- 
564.     The     co-op     paid 
jiearly  SI, 100. 

Alvin  Goli  and 
ere  re-elected  to 
directors  are  .\1£ 
n  Thorson. 
ibiberg.  Midland  Co- 
Inc.  Dist.  9  manager, 
spoke.  A.\el  Petersen,  Midland 
credit  manager,  also  spoke. 

Lunch   was  ser%ed    by  directors 
and  employes'  *i^es. 

Our  Eating  Habits 
Chanae  in  50  Years 


Uan  parents  control  adoles- 
cent detiance? 

Not  completely.  Thai's  probab- 
ly as  it  should  be 

*I^  I  I    J  ^/^  SAW     READ 


HOW'S  THE  TIME  to   broadcast  CO-OP 
izer  on  your  pasture  lands  to  make  you  sure 
or   increase   yields    and   qualify    for   nert   yea 
these  extra  benefits  with  fall  application: 

Tripled  yi 


r!    You'll    get 
rime    to   suit 


3.  Helps  fo   put  mofc   ....w  me   soil   rhan   the   crop 
fakes  out 

4.  A  bosic  step  where  renovation  is  pkinne<I 

5.  Lower  costs  under  our  fall  discount  plan 
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quire  today  about  UIDLAN 
Spreading  Servi 


at  your  MIDLAND  cooperative 
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NITRO-GRO  KEPT  THIS  PASTURE  GREI^ 

George    Houdelt   of   Pine   City,    Minn..    Inspects    f. 
kept  producing  all  summer  long. 

NITRO-GRO 

Pine  Cify  Farmer  Finds  If  Give 
Him  More  Corn,  Better  Pasture 

has 


George  Houdek  of  Pine  City,  Minn, 
herd  of  24  milk  cows  and  12  heifers 
eight-acre  pasture.  /'  saw 

He's  looking  forward  to  harve  i 
run  85  bushels  to  the  acre — a  gooc 
em  area: 

What  kept  his  pastures  in  shape  <u^Tr^ 
of    August    and    swelled    his 
corn  crop? 

A  combinalioD  of  good  weather 
mnd  Nitip-Gro,  the  new  Midland 
liquid  nitrogeo  product,  says 
Houdek. 

Last  spring  T  >eralive.  Pine 
City  Cooper  I  ss'n,  bought 
an    applicatoi  'gao    offering 

Nilro-Gro  to  bers.  George 

Houdek  was  the  first  farmer  in 
Ibe  Pine  City  area  to  orSer  Nitro- 
Gro  for  his  pasture. 

George  seeded  the  eight-acre 
plot  with  a  pasture  mix  six  years 
ago.  He  wasn't  able  to  keep  his 
herd  grazing  on  it  during  the  hot 
spell  in  years  past. 

Then  he  h^f  ''  d  o  s  e  d  with 
Nitro-Gro.  /any*\**°'^  knives 
were    set  /  \  art.   They 

creased  tb  I  ^  -"^^  1  ijout  three 
inches  deeV  W  4%  A  the  grass 
roots  with  tiS«*..*-^nitrogen  so- 
lution. 

George's  land  is  sandy  but  the 
liquid  stayed  in  the  soil  instead  of 
escaping  info  the  air  as  anhydrous 
ammonia,  as  the  gaseous  form  of 
nitrogen,  would  have  donei 

The  pasture  quickly  grew  back 
over  the  small  creases  "the  appli- 
cator knives  had  made.  You  can't 
tell  now  where  they  cut  through 
the  sod  last  spring. 

"1  can  see  lots  of  improvement 
in  that  pasture,"  Says  Houdek. 
"And  you  can  tell  the  cows  like  it. 
They  keep  eating  the  tender  new 
ihoots. 

"I  think  it's  paid  off  as  far  sts 
milk  productioD  goes,  loo,"  be- 
adds. 

Houdek  also  had  the  co-op  put 
down  Nitro-Gro  as  side-dressing 
on  an  eight-acre  cornfield.  He  had 
applied  100  pounds  of  5-20-20  to 
the  acre  in  the  planter.  Then  he 
had  Nitro-Gro  applied  at  the  rate 
of  150  pounds  to  the  acre.^ 

"I've  already  filled  my  silo  with 
some  pretty  good  com,"  George 
says.  "The  rest  of  that  field  ought 
to  run  85  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"Of  course,  we've  had  wonder- 
ful weather  for  corn  up  here  this 
year.  If  I  had  planted  regular  ma- 
turing corn  instead  of  the  85-day 
it  would  run  a  lot  high*''- "  Houdek 
says. 


his  dairy 


rfeeks 


Some  other  farmers  in  the  Pine 
City  area  who  used  Nitro-Gro  ex- 


EARLY-MATURING  CORN  WILL  YIELD   85    BUSHELS   TO   THE   ACRE 


Henry    Sommer.    left, 
Cooperative     Ass'n, 


manager    of    Pine    City 
idmire*    fillcd-out     ears 


held  by  George  Houdelc.  Houdek 
using  new  liquid  nitrogen  feriilizei 


peel  to  harvest  corn  that  will  run 
100  bushels  to  the  acre — practical- 
ly unheard  of  in  that  section  where 
the  growing  season   is  short. 

Manager  Henry  Sommer  of  Pine 
City  Cooperative  Ass'n  is  as  well 
pleased  with  Ibe  new  ser\-ices  as 
his  members  are. 


Pine     City     Cooperative 
teamed  up  with 
tive  Ass'n  tr 

gen    on    a  f  SCi\tE 

fiUed    the 
from  railro. 

Midland  CoJ 
stalled  23.000-gallon  sioi 


Ass'n  1  at  Buffalo  Lake  and  Sauk  Centre, 
and    V^^— ^^d 

-,    Wis-Y      ^"^^ 
■■atives  I     M   jo;: 
the  prc\ 

ng   to    L;.^  

and  feed,  seed  auu  tcrtilizer  mao- 

ige  tanks  I  agcr. 


I 


mouHcm.:i 

COOP  "BABY  PIG  POPETTES 


IT'S  HERE  NOW— at  your  Midland  cooperative— the 
newest  addition  to  tt»j '-i«Midland  Hog  Feeding  pro- 
gram. 'IBABY  PIO^SAw  READ  B£«r\  .xeeptionally  high  In 
taste  appeal  an  I  m  5  2  9  liin  10%  sugar,  40% 
oatmeal  and  a  vei'^'L.^  "  ^^^rA.  They  are  liberally 
fortified  with  antibiotics,  vitamins  and  minerals  .  .  .  for 
maximum  health  protection  and  growth  boestino' 

nz 


i 


Creep  feeding  of  "BABY  PIS  POPETTES"  is  started  wl<en  pigs  ore  a  few  doys 


eld  . . .  md  continued  until  each  litto^ 
mode  l»  CO-OP  "PIG  POPPEIT:^  s^^ 
readied  45  to  50  lbs. 

These  twin  starter  feeds, 
Balancer,  are  designed  to  ensui' 
ditions!  AsIc  about  llie  complete  lini 


up  one  50-lb.  bag.  A  switch  Is  Iben 
^j;'^Q>C>intil  weaning,  or  until  pigs  have 


:>  "40"  or  CO-OP  40%  Hog 
Months  under  overage  farm  con- 
tiding  program  and  the  new  Midland 


SPECIAL 
^OFFER 


Hog  Financing  program  when  you  bring  in  Hiis  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  COUPON. 
CLIP  ON  DOTTED  LINE  — USE  THIS  COUPON  CHECK  NOW 


g^X^xyX^^ 


"Wh*r«    y«u    born    with    Iht 
•r  wet  k  produced   h«r*7" 


t    figui 


Accept  our  caeck'for 
TWO  DOUARS  ($2.00) 
toward*  tbe  purehaie 
price  of  foar  50-lb.  bogs 
CO-OP  "BABY  PIG  POP- 
EHES." 


INTRODUCTORY  CHECK  COUPON 

Your  MIDLAND  COOPERATIVE 

1»S 

$2.00 


this  check) 


Credit  to: 
TWO  AND  NO  HUNDREDTHS  DOLLARS 

To  apply  en  purchase  of 

four   50-lb.   bogs   CO-OP  

"BABY   PIG   POPPEHES"         

Indorse  Name  t  Address 
on  Other  Sido 


(Counlartigned  by  >*oro  manager) 

(Good  oi^ly  at  yo"^   MIDLAND   cooparatlva- 
D'i^t  axpirai  aftar  October  3  lit.) 


order  at  your  MIDLAND  cooper^ive 

(farm  Store  or  Feed  Mil/1 
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S«ptimb*r 


FUEL 
OIL 


Infra  Heat  Fuel  OH 

Proved  in  Lab 

And  Home  Tests 

XfTHAT'S  THE  latest  word 
^    about  "additives' 
ofl? 

Will  they  really  give  you 
more  for  your  heating  dollar? 

Midla/id  Cooperatives  have 
beeo  studying  the  question  more 
than  a  year.  Chfimist  Ray  Aron- 
•OD,  in  charge  of  Midland's  quality 
control  laboratory  in  Minneapolis, 
says   your   answer   goes   like   this: 

**Sorae  additives  reaDj  gi>e  yon 
better  heating  fucL  Many  cause 
as  much  trou  ey  claim  lo 

eliminflte."  ^ 

He  approve  I  Mnical  com- 
pound for  Mil  "a  Heal  fuel 

oil  this  siimmi  ■- _eing  offered 

the  public  as  a  '"five-way  additive;." 

That  just  means  thai  it  does  at 
least  five  things  lo  your  fuel  chI — ■ 
all  of  them  good  things. 

Infra  Heal  is  freer  of  sludge 
ttian  most  oils,  does  not  rust  your 
tank,  bums  somewhat  hotter,  bums 
cleaner  and  requires  less  fuel  lo 
give  the  same  beat. 

Tbe  effect  of  aB  this  is  lo  pre 
better  beating  at  lower  cost  to  tbe 
householder. 

Aronson  tested  every  kind  erf 
additi\'e  that  chemical  firms  offer. 

He  also  tested  most  of  the  fuel 
oils — with  and  without  additives — 
that  you  can  buy  in  the  M^ 
region   this   season. 

Aronson    had    to 
testing  equipment. 

There    was    none 
would     dupUcate     the 
that  you  find  in  your  houTT 
ml  system. 

As  he  tested  each  fuel  and  mix- 
ture. Aronson  pumped  it  through  a 
lystem  of  copper  and  glass  tubes 
and  jars.  He  put  it  under  air 
pressure  si  various  points. 


fuel  had  to  run  through  fiiller.  like 
those  you  use  near  your  heater  m^ 

>und  that  the  five-way 
'idland  Infra  Heal 
he  oil  flow  IhroDgb 
clogging, 
the  other,  fuels  that 
_  ouy  plugged  fillers  so  fast 
that  the  oil  flow  was  cut  nearly  in 
half. 

He  had  tested  additives  in  1953 
and  1954  lo  see  if  any  would  real- 
ly cut  down  rusling.  Some  did. 
They  kept  water  suspended  in  tbe 


Near    the    end    of   the    line,    tbe   oil   so  it  flowed   through   the  lines 

Hells  Canyon  Powes 

I  Wi 
i  tK 

m 


L 'MH   ?aqm   3  I 
I  lop  of  C03U. 

Arences  h 

federal   power, 
public  agency  does  not  hire  lohhv- 
ists,   does   not  contrib' 
political  campaigns, 
holding    company 
fuU-page   advertisemt 
other  kinds  of  power.  1& 
pose  is  lo  furnish  plenty  of^^SjT 
power. 

Said  CosleBo,  "Tke  two  (pbn 
•f  financing)  are  so  completely  dif- 
ferent in  bask  purpose  that  tbey 
mt  DOl  subject  to  Kosibk  coopart 
mm." 

He  could  find  "no  useful  pur- 
poie"  in  guessing  what  power  corti 


^'•W*" — yoar  una,  addraw.  p^MM 
mmi^m.  comptmy  aana,  »itk  m»mm. 
hmtamt*  tlo^aa.  yow  pidura  and  a 
•MerV*l«a  «f  ynwr  prodsct  U  •  •»•- 


would  be  if  a  private  utility  built 
'^^  high  dam  or  what  they'd   be 
he  govemmenl  buih  the  three 
til  dams. 
This     matier-of-fact      approach, 
^  FPC  refused  to  accept, 
'sted     OB     ''assuming 
tnKtkm,  and  opera- 
ans  by  the  same  en- 
ed  OQ  "the  same  basis 
tDg,  w^    '  ;;^ihat  be  pri- 
vate or  f edr  y"^       '"^^ 

Yet  Doi  (  y  22^  )  *C  work 
this  out.  "^Y  u  04^--  /'oo  gives 
DO  estimate \^^_^^/costs,  and 
evidently  does  u%,.  question  Om- 
lello't  findings. 

How  ihen  could  it  reach  the  op- 
posite conclusion  be  did?  But  that's 
another  story. 

NEXT  WEEK:  How  did  FPC  r^ect 
Ml       Hefli       Cosyoa       d«v*4»piB«it7 


STOP  THESE  THIEVES 


SURE  KILL 
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and  evaporated  in  the  furnace. 

But  even  those  anti-rust  cbem' 
icals  did  not  do  all  •^^.^"-^^nd 
field  reports  said  a  /^    Vi  V      \1 
should  do.   So  the    I     m  24? 
tinued    into    last 
season. 

The  five-way  additive  was  used 
in  some  Midland  fuels  in  1954-55 
heating  season.  Southeastern  Wis- 
consin users  found  it  was  all  the 
way  from  "good"  to  "the  very 
best." 

The  additive  was  changed  slight- 
ly, and  now  it's  being  used  in  Infra 
Heat  all  over  the  Midland  region. 

It  is  the  first  product  that  is  bc- 


— Si-dUcd   Coo9<r«Mw 

Heat    Fuel    Oil    Works    Better 

ing  advertised  in  tbe  oew  Midhmd   page    color 


KILL  FLIES 


prograo. 

Tbe  story  of  Infra  Heat  ap- 
peared in  farm  publication  adver- 
tising last  week.  Over  the  week- 
end,   it   was    lo    show    up    in    full- 


papers. 

During  this  week,  the  ads  %^-iIl 
appear  in  dozens  of  local  new** 
papers  where  Midland  cooper^ve* 
are  offering  ibe  new  fuel. 


THE  NEW! 


•  MIDLAND  High  PotffBCT 
Pyrtkf      Spray  —  quick      acting. 

poiitiva  kill.  Gaf(  tha  raiiitaof 
dial,  loo.  Ufa  to  control  haav^ 
Hy    p«pu)atioa    !■    dairy    bare    aod 

oHiM  t  " 


Fo^glag    S^ray    for 
coBtrol   la    Hm   ban! 


Order  from  Yoar 

■idland- 


WE'VE  EVER  HAD 


^e  due  to  out* 
tread   to   wear 
road. 


BEST  MILEAGI 

standing   tread 

tongar  farther— 

BEST  CONSTRUCTION— SUPER  CORDURA  CORD   givat 

20%    greater    ruptur*    resiitanct — 

itandt  up  undtr  toughest  utes. 

BEST    FEATURES— 75%    mof*    fiex- 

fatigus  reiiitanc*;   better  heat  diiti* 

petion;    better    skid    resistance;    lets 

weather  checking. 


ALL  SIZES 

TRADE 
NOW! 


Get  New  TroctioB  for 

at  yoir  MIDLAND  cooj^ 


Trefoil  Produces  Top-notch  Hay, 
Pasture,  Clarissa  Farmer  Learns 


Page    II 


>d    Photo 
■V  VeiNE    NIES 

Robert  Anderson,  who  farms 
just  south  of  Clarissa,  Minn.,  is 
convinced  (hat  birdsfoot  trefoil 
will  do  a  job  on  his  farm. 

He  plans  to  plant  the  legume  on 
pasture  hillsides  on  his  240  acres 
and  in  olher  places  where  normal 
Ciiltivaijon  is  difficult. 

He  knows  ihat  it  may 
a  while  for  the  grass  to  "tak' 
but  once  il  docs,  he  will  i 
hay  and  excellent  late  s 
pasture. 

The  crop  will  be  drought  re- 
sistani,  und  caa  prodoce  up  to  100 
pounds  of  seed  lo  the  acre.  Wher- 
ever he  has  a  good  stand  of  trefoil 
the  weeds  will  die  oat.  The  tifjlitty- 
knit  roots  will  crowd  oat  every 
other  plant. 

Anderson  wasn't  always  so  con- 
vinced. He  found  out  he  could  use  ]  g; 
the    grass    by    experimenting      He    h. 


planted  -a    three-acre  field    to    the    Stales  for  perhaps  50  yean 
grass  five  years  ago.  past  20  years,   trefoil  has  b^ 

The    first    year    he  harvested    a  |  pop"tar    along    both    the    Atlantic 

crop  of  oats  fi  nurse  crop.  I  ^"d  Pacific  coasts.    It   is  relatively 

The  second  an      ^  year  he  cut 


some    good    hd       I  red    clover 

he  had  also  so\  i  ihe  Ircfoil. 

Ijist  year  tbetc  wasn't  much  trc- 
much    clover    eithei 
bay   froin 


I  really 
Ions  of  hay  the 
nd   he   plans   (o   har- 
vest a  supply  of  seeds  for  his  new 
plantings,   too. 

He  can  count  on  good  hay  apd 
pasture  from  the  plot  for  years. 

Keith  Sommerfeld,  Midland  Co- 

opcralives.     Inc..     feed,    seed    and 

fertilizer    merchandising    specialist. 

explained  that  trefoil  is  not  a  new 

It  originated  in  Europe  and 


been 


grown 


and  Pacific  coasts.    It 
new  to  the  Midland  region. 

The  legume  is  difficult  lo  slarl. 
as  Anderson  learned.  The  lm> 
seeds  rc4|uire  a  good  M'ed  bed,  and 
often  a  special  soil  inoculanl  is 
I.  Higti  potash  fertili/ers  art 
>r  it. 

erson  each  spring  sprLuJs 
^re  on  his  trefoil.  The  (ou!_h 
sod.  he  explained,  will  support  Ihi. 
spreader  when  other  ground  is  loo 
soft   for   machinery. 

Anderson  bought  the  trefoil  seed 
from  the  feed  department  of  the 
Clarissa  (Minn.)  Cooperative 
Creamery.  But  has  "sold"  Feed 
Department  Manager  Oscar  Nelson 
on  trefoil.  Nelson  is  going  to  plant 
the    grass    on    some    of    the    rough 


FLOWERS  AND  SEED  PODS  CHARCTERiZE  TREFO!L 

Robert    Anderson,    right,    holds    the    characteristic 

seed    pod    of    birdsfoot    trefoil,    while    Art    Hedlun  / 

foreman    for    the    Clarissa    Cooperative    Cremery 

ment,  holds  a  handful  of  the  yellow-blossomed  stenT*"*-  ^^'' 


the     United  ,  ground  on   his   farm. 


DIRECTOR  (For Tube) 

$1^90 


6.70  X  15 
4-Ply  Rayoa 

with  recappdble  trade-i 


SALE  PRICES 
ALL  SIZES 


ft// fesf/i^/ Barg^mi 


TALK  ABOUT  A  BARGAIN— this 

Is   it!    Because   of  the 

fast-growing  acceptance 

o«,>- 

■ CC^JOR   tube- 

less  and  regylar  tires,  w. 
the   CO-OP   "Deluxe    c/ 

^SM\ 

S^l^fK       AIJ.       \:ord- 

ingly    .    .    .    it's    your    F<  1 
quality    level    tire    .    .    .\ 
"LIFE-OF-TREAD"  guaran 

M      6 
^^      'J 

2               q              )   '"'9'' 
'            _         Vdland 

CO-OP  "Deluxe  Cushion" 


roll  driving  .  .  .  drive  in  today  for  any  tire 
service  or  tire  repkicement  you  need! 

at  your  MIDLAUD  coop 


FARMERS'   DEBT 
CONT 

READ 


Chagnon   Named_ 
Community 
Service  Marl 

Ray    Cti^""""     "(    Eau> 


Wisconsi' 

^ 

Minnesola 

Hotel  Lo' 

Tuesday.    !\o\.   1 
Minnesota   Ass  n    of   Cooper 

Hole!  I^owrv    St.  Paul. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RATES     ^-^^^    word:    13c   one 
BlHitd     conseculivc  insertions 


He    each    time    for    three 

consecuiive  insertions;   10c  each  time  for  six  or  more 

ITIC3.  One-third  discount  to  cooperatives  and  eubscribera  for 
non-commercial  ads.  Address  label  front  "the  Cooperator  mast  be 
enclosed  for  discount.  Minimum  $1.  Send  check  with  ad.  Dead- 
line; Wednesday  noon. 


FOR  SALE 


POSTHOLE  DIGGER  FOR  FORD, 

FerEuscm  tractors.  Revolution- 
ary design,  no  geais  to  break 
nor  shear  pins,  h  o  w  e  r  cost. 
FREE  folder.  -RAPIDIGGEt?" 
2433  11th  Ave.  S.,  Mil 
Minn. 


OP  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


PUREBRED    MILKING     SHO 

horn    bull    calf    sired    by    a 
bi'..ther     of     the     1954 
Champion    and    son 
National   Champion 
up   to   18.860-753. 
older  bulls  and  hei 
\erne    Neisius,    Thi 


nz 


NYLON  HOSIERY  BARGAINS, 
Factory  rejects  (Thirds)  6  pair 
51.00  Our  Better  Grade  ( Sec- 
o^nds)  3  pair  Sl-OO.  Our  Select 
rade  (Irreeulars)  3  pair  $2-00. 
ostpaid  when  cash  with  order. 
lien  Hosiery  Company  Box 
19  Dept.  B-  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
BROIDER  STAMPED  LIN- 
ect  f lonn  manufac- 
■^ve.  Send  for  FREE 
796.  MERRIBEE, 
Street.   New   York 


MAJESTIC     DUa' 

range.  Cooks  and  bake; 
fuels.   Keeps   your   kitchei 

winter    and    cool    in    sumrr 
Regular       price       $395.00.     J^   .^. 
$249.<XI.    P.    G.    Wall.    Mo/      ■^' 
Lake,    Minnesota.  (      \i   ^(|=;, 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


TWO  "EVEKIiRITE"  P  R  1  1 
from  each  negative  on  8  expu" 
sure  film,  including  coupon  for 
choice  of  two  plain  or  one  col- 
ored flamed  enlargement.  40c, 
Reprints.  3c  each.  Flash  Foto 
Finishers,  Box  1122-C,  Minneap- 
olis. Minnesota. 


THE    PHOTO    MILL 

IMMEDIATE  SKkVICE   —   NO  DELAY 


THE    PHOTO    MILL 

.    3eN9-C  UinncBpulii    3,    Minn. 


Y     IN     WEAVING. 

at   home  for   neigh- 

$69.50    Union    Loom. 

ftousands  doing  it.  Booklet  free. 

on  Looms,  10  Post  St..  JJoon- 

N.   Y. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

SPARE-TIME  GREETING 
^  ti  and  Gift  Shop  at  home, 
ohow  friends  samples  of  our 
new  1955  Christmas  and  All- 
Occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and 
earn  to  100%  profit.  No  ex- 
perience necessary.  Costs  noth- 
ing to  try.  Write  today  for  sam- 
ples on  approval.  Regal  Greet- 
ings, Dept  58,  Femdale,  Michi- 
gaji. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 


WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD 
Pennies.  C^implete  all  coin  cata- 
logTie,  i5c.  Map-nacoins,  Box 
61-A,  Whitestone  57,  New  YorJ£. 
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Power  Firms 
Are  Biggest 
Lobbyists 

If  Coop«fotl««  N«wt  SefYlc« 

NaiionaJ  Asi'n  of  Eleciiic  Com 
panics  has  returned  lo  the  Number 
One  spot  among  the  lobbyists. 

NAEC  admits  it  spent  S4I,077 
to  April.  May,  and  June  to  infiu- 
tacc  Congress. 

It  has  long  led  the  list,  though 
aince  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
June.  1954.  =•  *• — 't  reported  as 
much.  T^ 

Under  th(  [1 1  le  Court's  de- 
cision, lobby reporting  only 

their  direct  c^niai-m  wilh  legisla 
tors. 


937 
only 
this    ; 
much. 

Runner 
b  the  Gc 

It   is  t. 
exempt  n^it, 

Federal  Power^T^omission's  coq- 
trol.  It  spent  $40,586  in  the  April 
June  period  this  year.  So  far.  the 
committee  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  House  to  pass  its  bill 

Other  big  spending  lobbyists  in 
the  3-month  period  include  U.S.- 
Cuban Sugar  Council  (S39.855), 
Ass'd  of  American  Railroads  (S38.- 
036),  National  Ass'n  of  Post  Of- 
fice Clerks  {S32,39:i,  National 
Ass'n  of  Letter  Carriers  (S31.713), 
AFL  (S31.623),  Gypsum  Ass'n 
($30,850).  Farm  Bureau  (529,643), 
CIO  (S29.635). 

National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Ass'n  turned  up  us  the  top 
ipender  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year — (o  everyone's  surprise. 

Since  then,  it  has  adopted  book- 
keeping that  other  firms  use  when 
they  report  lobby  spenditig.  In 
April-June,  NRECA  dropped  to 
21st  place  among  the  lobbyists, 
^enuing  515,683. 

Two  bitterly  anti-co-op  groups — 
National  Tax  Equality  Ass'n  and 
National  Associated  Businessmen — 
revealed  lobbying  expenditures  of 
$35,659  in  the  three  months. 


September  12.  I955I 


He  Won  Co-op  Tires 
At  Alexandria  Fair 


CO-OPS 
ABROAD 


'id 

'In- 

<triion  of 

*£ricultural    Or- 

A^Y      \f«^"''"E- 

!   jy  *'"  ot>- 

KV^  ll^^^^ary  of  co- 
cqwraiiun  in  ^^_. "Country  next 
year.  The  organization  has  more 
than  1.860  stores.  Its  cooperatives 
operate  207  of  the  240  self-service 
storcD  in  Norway. 


Classified  ads  \ 
pear  here  are  i 
Page  11.  the  next 


"60  ahaatt  «nd  brat  ma  up,  Da< 
Rflmambar     I'm    wall    tfitured    'by 
la«J  Sarvica  Iniurcnca  Cos," 


Minnesota 

{CaaTiaaed    frev    ^09^ 
WCCO.  one  of  the  sp.^/"'^^  AK 

Fmal     level  -  bnd 
plowing  contests  will 
Future  Fanner.  4-H  ai- 
judging    and    c  lini 

contests  Stan  a    ^T 

Headquarters    ^X    un    will 
gin   at    11:30   a.m.   wnh   the 
duction  of  the  host  farmers. 

Climax  of  the  two-day  eve; 
be   at   3   p.m.  when   plowing 


award,  and  land  judg- 
s^ur  line  commits  win- 
i nounccd. 

/*een  of  the  Furrow- 

r.ed  and  Governor  Or- 

Irfman    will    give     10-year  ^^^^ 

j^ards    10    four    soil    conservation 

Districts  ia  Clay,  ColtOD- 

'.yon  and  Rock  counties  will 

y  32?       I>red. 


periNow, 
rr^usinFarmeriTold 


entire  presentation  program 
oe  broadcast  by  WCCO. 


more    ii.. 
square  vard. 
la 


hepiachlor 


/^ing    uith 
chlordane. 


it's  nevif... it's  here 

t's  th^ 


\  Of  the  y&mr 


sovej  fuel  — givei  more  heat. 
Sludge  contoini  the  heavy  hydro* 
carbons  which  produce  the  great- 
eit  nymber  of  heat  unrij.  Midland  1 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oili  let  them  b» 
burned,  providing  heat  wl- 
Ordinary  fuel  oils  II  wast'/^     SAIS 


2  n«VV  s.way  Aa 

keeps  accumulated  moiitura 
solution  lO  that  H  ii  completely 
burned  ofT  — thu»  protecting  your 
equipment.  You  get  no  rust  or  cor- 
rosion. You  get  cleaner  burning, 
higher  fjeot  value,  longer  life  for 
your  oil  burner. 


3  n«1W  s.way  Additive 

Insures  complete  burning  of  all 
fuel  oil  ■^  even  the  hydro-carboni 
and  moisture  ore  burned.  Midlond 
INFRA-HEAT  fuel  oils  ellmlnatel 
soot  formation,  disagreeable 
fumei  and  smoke;  Increase  burnei 
efficiency. 


4  n«1Mf  5-Way  Additive 

prevents  clogged  filters  and 
plugged  lines  by  keeping  sludge 
and  moisture  in  solution  ,  ,  .  thui| 
euttifig  repair  bills  and  Increasing 
burner  life. 


5  '*•>»  S-Woy  Additive 

laves  you  money  because  you  get 
more  heot   per  gallon  —  greater, 
more    uniform    heatl     In    addi  ' 
Midland   INFRA-HEAT  fuel 
gradually   remove    accumul 
sediment  generally  present  in 
heating  system. 

®  Ml:!ljnd  Cmp*i 


Now  from  Midland  comes  All-New  INFBA-HEAT, 
the  greatest  fuel  oil  ever  discovered.  Midland 
INFRA-HEAT  insu;;^  ' "  _:;Heat  and  comfort 
.  .  .  at  savings  'V^"  ^^**>^9sible.    Why? 

Because  INFR/  s-^"  5Jr'^  '^■^  \^pletelynew 
heating  princ  (  °""^     '"-'-         A  ith  Miracle 

5-Way  AdditV  "5  2  12  yiAT  bums 
completely.    NiXt    2        -  -  ^/ N"  fumes  . . . 

No  dirt  .  .  .  No* <e  oil  bums.    In 

"act,  INFRA-HEAT  is  so  Clean  burning  that  in  time 
t  tends  to  remove  accumulated  sludge  and  dirt  al- 
ready present  in  your  unit 

Your  local  Midland  Cooperative  will  help  you  se- 
lect the  proper  burning  fuel  oil,  either  INFRA-HEAT 
M-1  or  INFRA-HEAT  M-2. 

Co//  your  lotal  Midland  Coopetolive 

tor  fast,  efficient  delivery.. . 


MIDLMD 


MIDLAND...A  sign  o\-Q§iality...li  pledge  of  Jemre-/ MiiAAND  coope 
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Comparison  by  age  group  follows: 


Age  groups 

All  farm  onerators 
1954  censusl 

Patrons 
in  sample 

Percent 

Years 

Percent 

25  -  34 

16 

13 

25-34 

35  -  49 

39 

31 

50  -  64 

32 

41 

65  and  over 

13 

IS 

35-49 

Total 


100 


100 


^Weighted  average  using  1954  census  of  agriculture 
data  for  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 


The  1954  census  of  agriculture  for 
Minnesota  shows  the  average  farm 
operator  was  47.8  years  old  at  time  of 
census.  The  average  age  of  patrons  was 
49.9  years  at  time  of  the  Midland  survey 
in  1955.  Census  data  on  average  age  of 
Wisconsin  operators  were  not  available, 
but  Minnesota  data  would  probably  be 
representative  of  the  two  States. 

Education 

Patrons    interviewed,   99   percent   of 


Age  of  Co-op  Patrons 


50-64 


65-Over 


whom  were  males,  on  the  average  have 
completed  more  years  of  formal  school- 
ing than  the  average  male  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.     The  following 


Education  of  Co-op  Patrons 


NONE     OR     GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


SOME     OR     FINISHED 
HIGH     SCHOOL 


SOME    OR     FINISHED 
COLLEGE 


5% 


Based  on   1950  Census   data 
for   Sample  Area 
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comparison  is  between  all  male  farmers 
for  the  two  States  and  patrons  inter- 
viewed, this  latter  group  largely  composed 


Examination  of  the  educational  status  of 
homemakers  shows: 


oi  larm  operau 

)rs. 

N'ale  farmers 
1950  census  1 

Percent 

Patrons 
in  sample 

Percent 

Years  of  school 
completed 

Fema 
1950 

Pe 

e-rural 
censusl 

rcent 
64 

Patrons ' 
wives 

Years  of  school 
completed 

1  -  8  grade 

Percent 

53 

High  school 

27 

34 

1  -  8  grade 

78 

70 

Col  lege 

9 

13 

High  school 

19 

25 

College 

3 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

Total 


100 


100 


^Weighted  average  using  1950  census  data  for  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  —  rural  farm. 


^Weighted  average  using  1950  census  data  for  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  —  rural  farm. 


Gross  Income 


Wives  of  patrons  of  Midland  locals  on 
the  average  have  completed  more  years 
of  formal  schooling  than  the  average 
rural  female  in  the  two  States.  Wives  of 
patrons  of  Midland  locals  have  more 
formal    education    than    their    husbands. 


The  income  figures  are  gross  figures 
including  income  from  all  sources  for 
the  patron's  household.  No  figures  are 
available  as  to  what  percentage  of  the 
income  shown  is  from  sources  outside 
agriculture.    The  reported  gross  income 


^%o4^  ^H^^Mte  (^  ^-^  'Pat^a^t^ 


UNDER    Si, 500. 


Si, 500.  -  S2,499. 


S2,500.  -  S3, 999 


S4,000.  -  S6,999 


S7,000.  -  S9,999 


510,000.  &  OVER 
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Types  of  Farms  Operated  by  Co-op  Patrons 


CASH     CROPS 


LIVESTOCK 


Q 


H 


DAIRY 


POULTRY 


3% 


for  patrons  is  shown  in  the  sample  that 
follows: 


Gross    income 

Dollars 

Under  1,500 
1,500  -  2,499 
2,500  -  3,999 
4,000  -  6,999 
7,000  -  9,999 
10,000  and  over 

Total 


Patrons 
in  s amp 1 e 

Percent 

6 

6 
17 
31 
20 
20 

100 


Comparable  census  data  were  not 
available.  However,  the  realized  average 
gross  income  from  farming  alone  in  the 
two   States   was    $7,677    in    1954.     Sixty 


Pt 


percent  of  patrons  interviewed  had 
household  gross  income  of  less  than 
$7,000  in  1954. 

Age  was  one  important  factor  asso- 
ciated with  below-average  incomes  of 
patrons.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
that  patrons  65  years  of  age  and  older 
had  substantially  lower  incomes  than 
those  below  that  age. 

Gross  household  income 


Age  groups 

0  - 
$2,499 

Percent 

$2,500  - 
$5,999 

Percent 

$6,000 

and 

over 

Years 

Percent 

25  -  34 

0 

38 

62 

35  -  49 

3 

38 

59 

50  -  64 

11 

45 

44 

65  and  over 

40 

34 

■  .  26 
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Patrons  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
on  the  average  were  more  likely  to  have 
the  most  formal  education.  Sixty  percent 
of  those  with  college  training  were  in  the 
two  highest  income  brackets  as  compared 
with  44  percent  of  those  never  attending 
high  school  or  college. 

Size  of  Farm 

Size  and  type  of  farm  operated  by 
patrons  interviewed  varied  slightly  from 
that  of  the  average  farm  operator  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Fifty  percent  of  patrons  were  on 
farms  of  160  acres  or  less.  The  average 
patron  appeared  in  only  a  slightly  more 


Size  of  farm 


Act 


All  farms'^ 
1954  census 

Percent 


Patrons 


Percent 


favorable  position  than  the  average 
farmer  in  the  two  States,  in  size  of  farm 
as  shown  by  the  preceding  table. 

Type  of  Farm 

Better  than  four  out  of  10  patrons 
who  farmed  were  on  dairy  farms.  Ap- 
proximately three  of  every  10  farms  on 
which  patrons  lived  were  cash-crop 
farms.  While  this  category  of  cash-crop 
farms  was  largely  composed  of  grain 
farmers,  a  few  of  them  might  be  described 
as  vegetable  farms  or  some  other  mis- 


Type  of  farm 

Cash  crops 
Livestock 
Dairy 
Poultry 


All  farms^ 
1954  census 

23 

25 

49 

3 


Patrons^ 

31  - 
21 
45 
3 


Under  160 
161  -  320 
321  -  640 
641  and  over 

Total 


S3 
32 
13 

2 

100 


50 

37 

10 

3 

100 


Total 


100 


100 


■'•Weighted  averages  of  census  figures  for  all  farm- 
ers In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  weighted  according 
to  percentage  sampled  in  each  State. 


^Averages  of  census  figures  for  all  farms  In  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  weighted  according  to  per- 
centage sampled  In  each  State. 

^Only  those  who  farmed. 

cellaneous  type  of  operation.  Livestock 
farms  made  up  the  third  major  type  of 
farm  on  which  patrons  lived. 
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